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PRINCE BISMARCK’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


S the decision of the Court before which Count Arnm 

is being tried has not yet been made known, any dis- 
cussion of the case as presented to the tribunal would be 
premature. It is true that his conduct as a diplomatist is 
not technically before the Court; but it is not much com- 
fort or protection to a person accused if outsiders tell him 
that they cannot say whether he is legally guilty, but that 
his general line of conduct has been morally deplorable 
and professionally discreditable. During the course of the 
proceedings, however, some important and interesting 
despatches from Prince Bismarck have been published 
which are a very valuable contribution to the recent 
history of Europe; and their worth and significance 
may be considered apart from the trial by which they 
have been elicited. In order, however, to hold the 
scales evenly, it is necessary to put aside the questions 
whether Prince Bismarck is now justified in allowing 
those despatches to be published, whether Count Arnim de- 
parted from his proper functions, whether he was wise in 
what he wrote and in the way in which he wrote, and 
whether the mode in which Prince Bismarck addressed 
him was or was not becoming or deserved. We may for 
aefitches look on the policy sketched in Count Aryim’s 
déspatches as a policy which Germany might have pur- 
sued, and on the policy sketched in Prince Brsmarck’s 
despatches asa di tt policy which Germany actually 
pursued. It is not saying anything unfair against 
Count Arym to say that his policy seems, if we 
regard both from a German point of view, less 
vigorous, wise, and bold than the policy of his official 
chief. The German Liberal papers are full of admiration 
for the policy which Prince Bismarck adopts, and it is not 
wonderful that this should be so. Prince Bismarck had 
distinct ends, and pursued them with unremitting perse- 
verance and with a singular penetration into the realities 
of the situation in which he found himself. A careful 
perusal of his despatches will show, we think, that the ends 
he pursued were the securing the payment of the indemnity, 
abstention from interference in the internal affairs of 
France, and the preservation of the peace of Europe. From 
the point of view of a German statesman, these ends were un- 
doubtedly ends which it was eminently desirable to attain ; 
and now that we know some of the more important details 
of the policy he adopted, we are able to see how steadily 
he kept these ends in view,and how clearly and saga- 
ciously he estimated the means by which he could best 
effect what he desired. 

Prince Bismarck’s views as to the course to be taken 
in order to secure the payment of the indemnity must 
necessarily be taken in conjunction with his views as to 
non-interference with France. For Count Arnim thought 
that to interfere in the internal affairs of France was 
the secret of getting the indemnity paid. He urged 
that Germany, while its troops were still holding 
the conquered territory, could practically decide what 
the form of government in France should be, and 
that, while any Government would be willing to pay 
the indemnity if it could, yet the superior solidity 
of a monarchical Government would most surely 
enable France to find the requisite money; while its 
affinity with the form of government established in 
Germany would conduce to the maintenance of friendly 
relations between the two countries, and would tend to re- 
press whatever elements of democratic disaffection might 
exist in Germany. He was not much inclined to one 


monarchical party more than to another, and after he saw 
the chances of the Boursons dwindling away, he was for 
extending favour to the Bonarartes. Of M. Turers he 
expressed a hearty dislike and distrust, regarding him 
as the main obstacle in the way of the consolidation 
of that form of government which he considered most 
advantageous to Germany. Prince Bismarck entirely 
dissented from this view. He said that M. Turers might 
be trusted to pay the indemnity, but that it was by no 
means clear that the same could be said of a monarch 
seated on a very shaky throne. Prince Bismarck, who 
always looked on European politics as a whole, which 
Count Arni never did, asked himself what would happen 
if a French monarch were placed on the throne. Vienna 
would begin at once to bestir itself, and possibly St. 
Petersburg might take the same line. Friendly, un- 
pleasantly friendly, entreaties would be made to show the 
new monarchy a little reasonable indulgence, to give it 
time, and not press too rigidly for any money that might 
be due. Germany, if it insisted on its pound of flesh, 
might thus find itself under the disagreeable necessity of 
having to deny the requests of Powers with which it 
wished to stand well. Nor did Prince Bismarck at 
all agree with Count Aryim in thinking it of im- 
portance to the German monarchy that France should 
be under a monarchy too. The Germans were not 
affected by what other countries might choose to do. 
They saw the advantage of a morarchy for themselves, 
and recent events had only made them more attached to 
it. Experience had shown that every French Government, 
whether monarchical or not, had tried to coquet with 
democracy in other nations, and a French monarch would 
be as ready to profit, if he could, by the internal differences 
of Germans as the President of a French Republic. The 
only French Government that could do any real harm to 
Germany was a Legitimist one, as it would strengthen the 
Ultramontane enemies of the German Empire. But Prince 
Bismarck entirely declined to interfere with France even 
if it chose to take back Henry V. The French might 
do as they pleased about their Government provided that 
they paid the money they owed, and M. Turers was 
the man on whom the greatest reliance for the payment 
of the money could be placed. Events have abundantly 
justified Prince Bismarck. M. Turers did manage to get 
the indemnity paid, and to get it paid long before the final 
instalments were due. That he, and he alone, could have 
done this, was the opinion of the French Assembly and of 
the French nation; and it was only when he had done this 
indispensable work that his enemies took measures to show 
their gratitude by turning him ont of office. 

For the preservation of peace Prince Bismarck trusted 
to his alliance with Austria and Russia. He wished neither 
to meddle nor to permit meddling in little things which 
might lead toa rupture. That the French would equally 
under every Government try their luck in a war of revenge 
was, he held, too clear to admit of any reasonable doubt. 
But as long as France was without allies she was not at all 
formidable. The true way to keep the French quiet was 
to make them feel that Germany was too strong for them 
to attack single-handed. Oderint dum metuant was Prince 
Bismarck’s simple maxim. He entreated, or, perhaps it 
ought to be said, ordered, Count Arnm™ to attend to great 
things, and to make little of small things. The greatest 
of things to attend to was the Russian alliance, and in 
dealing with Prince Ortorr, the new Russian Ambassador 
at Paris, Prince Bismarck thought that Count Arnim should 
bear in mind that Prince Or.orr, “ being a patriot,” would 
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never forget the importance of the alliance of Germany to 
Russia, and that Count Arsim might therefore view with 
indifference the arts and~manceuvres of French society to 
make Prince Or.orr seem specially friendly to France. It was 
only those who could grasp thetrue foreign policy of Germany 
in its widest bearings that were competent to have anything 
to do with it, and Prince Bismarck accordingly expressed 
great surprise at Count Arnim’s inquiring whether the 
minor States of Germany would be represented diplomati- 
cally abroad. They had the right to such representation, if 
they pleased to claim it; but every one who could really 
appreciate the interests and situation of the German Em- 
pire must know that nothing could be more inconvenient in 
practice. Small diplomatic meddling was not at all likely to 
conduce to the maintenance of peace based on the alliance of 
the three Eastern Empires. Nor would Prince Bismarck 
encourage any great sensitiveness on the part of Germans 
to the discourtesy shown them by the French. A good kind 
lady like the German Empress might fondly hope that all 
ill-feeling would die away directly peace was concluded, but 
experienced men could be under no such delusion. Prince 
Bismarck had very little pity for German tradesmen and 
artisans who chose to go to France aiter the war in order 
to make money, and then complained that they were not 
well received. If there was anything of which formal 
notice could be taken, Prince Bismarck wished that a very 
decided line should be adopted, and he was even more de- 
cided than Count Arnim himself in desiring reparation to 
be made for a discourtesy said to have been shown at the 
Presipent’s table by Madame pe RoruscuiLp to Count 
Arxm. That any such discourtesy was ever shown 
is not to be for a moment assumed. It is best not 
to believe anything that Germans or Frenchmen say of 
each other. If ever there was a point as to which all 
French observers agreed, it was that the German officers 
habitually beat their private soldiers during the war; but 
we understand that Germans of the highest respectability, 
and with ample means of knowing the truth, deny that 
anything of the sort ever took place except very rarely, and 
that then the officers were made to apologize before the 
regiment. Whether Count Arnim was insulted, or only 
imagined himself to be so, at any rate Prince Bismarck 
was for taking up warmly a case of positive annoyance ; 
but he strongly advised Count Aryiu, if fine ladies and 
gentlemen merely cut him, to bear it with indifference. 
Nor would he give any countenance to a suggestion that the 
policy of France towards Italy should be watched with 
a jealous eye. Prince Bismarck had not the slightest 
objection to Italy and France being on the best terms 
possible. Unfriendliness between them might lead to a 
war, and a war hetween France and Italy would be a 
misfortune to Germany, as Germany could not afford 
to see Italy crushed, and so she might have to go to 
war, however much against her will. It is not often that 
a statesman can be said to have been right through- 
out, but as to the questions touched on in the de- 
spatches now published, it is not saying too much 
to say that Prince Bismarck was right through- 
out in the main lines of his policy. He got his money, he 
allowed France to nurse itself into a neutral nondescript 
sort of Government which is exceedingly inoffensive to 
neighbouring Powers, and he has kept the peace of 
Europe unimpaired. So far as can be seen, not one of 
these objects would have been attained if Count Ary had 
had the direction of German affairs, and if the policy of 
Count Arnr had prevailed. 


SPAIN. 


a= ago Marshal Serrano at last left Madrid for 
the North. Since he has thought fit to assume 
the chief command, it may be plausibly conjectured 
that there is a prospect of some considerable success. 
The rumours of secret negotiations with ‘the insurgents 
have lately subsided; but the arrival of the head of 
the Government in the Northern provinces will perhaps 
revive the expectation of a compromise. Two years ago 
Serrano, then in the service of King Amapxo, effected a 
temporary ard superficial pacification by granting an 
amnesty to the insurgents who were at that time unpre- 

to continue the struggle. He has never undertaken 
to acknowledge the fueros which Doa Cartos is pledged to 
maintain ; and it may perhaps be too late to make the con- 


cession, nor is it certain that it would be respected by 
future Governments. It seems more probable that Marshal 
Serrano meditates some definite military enterprise by 
which the campaign may be creditably closed. He last 
appeared at the scene of action when, after the failure of 
Moriones to penetrate the Carlist lines, it had become 
urgently necessary to relieve Bilbao. Large forces had 
been collected for the purpose under the ablest Spanish 
general, and the enterprise was, as the result showed, 
neither difficult nor dangerous. ‘The merit of the ope- 
rations was principally attributed to Conca; but 
the Presipent returned to Madrid with the reputation of 
good fortune, if not of extraordinary skill and daring. Only 
a few weeks afterwards the death of ConcHa terminated a 
campaign which had been unusually vigorous; and since 
that time the only serious advantage obtained by the 
National troops has been the relief of Irun. General Loma 
encountered a severe check in a recent attempt to advance 
from San Sebastian; and the conjecture that his movement 
was intended as a diversion seems to have been erroneous, 
for neither party appears to have attempted any military 
operations in Navarre, either before or after Loma’s ad- 
vance. If the reports of newspaper Correspondents may be 
trusted, the Carlists and the Republicans are equally satis- 
fied with a condition which seems to be unaccountably 
exempt from the ordinary consequences of war. The people 
of Estella have money to spare for gambling at fairs and 
on feast days, and the Governor of Pampeluna, though 
the town has for several months been blockaded, boasts 
that he has provisions to support both the garrison and the 
inhabitants tor two or three years. His state is the more 
satisfactory because the most competent judges are of 
opinion that the possession of Pampeluna would be a 
useless encumbrance to the Carlists, who have no troops to 
spare for garrisons. 


Among many paradoxical inferences which are drawn 
from the anomalous position of Spain, the oddest is the 
proposition that there would be no advantage in putting 
an end to the Civil War. As the sporting enthusiast in the 
story proved that a fox-hunt was equally pleasant to all 
parties concerned, one observer at least of Spanish affairs 
professes to have satisfied himself that the Carlist war pre- 
vents or postpones more evil than it causes. The Southern 
provinces carry on a prosperous commerce without the 
smallest concern for the events of Biscay and Navarre. It 
is only necessary to their welfare that there should be some 
kind of Government at Madrid which is generally re- 
cognized, and the acquiescence of the country in the 
dictatorship of SerRANO might probably be disturbed if he 
were not entrusted with the conduct of a war which 
involves the maintenance of a considerable army. If 
Estella, after having been for several months the Carlist 
headquarters, teems with plenty, and if Pampeluna is 
content to be blockaded, it seems unnecessary to waste 
compassion on a nation incapable of suffering from war or 
from anarchy. The theory that the insurrection has 
up to this time been beneficial probably represents the 
real feeling of Serrano and his Ministry. The Republi- 
cans who a year and a half ago enjoyed undisputed power 
have for the present disappeared, and no party thinks 
it worth while to demand the convocation of a Cortes. 
The ancient rivals and enemies of SaGasTa have conse- 
quently no means of driving him from office, although 
his tenure may be insecure, if it is true that differences have 
arisen between the Presipent and his principal Minister. 
The finances are in their normal condition of insolvency, 
but it would seem that capitalists can always be found to 
advance money when it is absolutely wanted for the army; 
and the agent of the English bondholders at Madrid has 
lately concluded an arrangement which is supposed to 
secure something for his unfortunate clients. It would 
have been surprising if Serravo had risked the advantages 
of his present condition by assuming the command of the 
army unless he has good reason to think that he can raise 
his military reputation. It is said that the numbers of his 
army in the Northern provinces now amount to a hundred 
thousand men, of whom one half are available for operations 
in Navarre, while the Carlists, though their best regiments 
are superior to the Republican troops in quality, dispose of 
a far smaller force. Laserna and Morionzs, who have not 
lately been heard of, may perhaps have been kept inac- 
tive by orders from Madrid for the p of reserving 
to Serrano the opportunity of some brilliant success. It 
appears that on the whole the Carlists have become weaker 
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during the autumn ; and the inequality of the two armies 
has increased. 


It is said that the respectable classes throughout Spain 
are nearly unanimous in desiring the restoration of the 
constitutional monarchy under the Prince of AstuRIAs, 
Melancholy experience has shown that the dethronement 
of Queen IsaBELLA was a ruinous blunder, although the 
error might possibly have been repaired but for the assassi- 
nation of Prim. Almost any established Government, 
especially of the hereditary form, is better than almost any 
substitute which can be artificially provided. The name 
of the QuzEN might have been advantageously used by the 
opponents of her misgovernment, even if they had found 
it necessary to appoint a Regency or some other power to 
supersede her practical authority. The worst days of 
Narvarz or O’Doxnet were preferable to the uncertainty 
and the changes of the last half-dozen years. During the 
reign of Queen IsapeLLaA there were always Cortes, 
although the elections might be corrupt, and although 


successive Ministers might care little for Parliamentary - 


control. For twenty years there was an _ inter- 
mission of civil war, and the prosperity of the 
country rapidly increased. Above all, Republican- 
ism was latent, or almost non-existent; and recent 
experience has removed any doubt which might have 
been entertained as to the tendency of the doctrines 
of CasTELaR and a few other political dreamers. Whatever 
may be the case with France, there are in Spain no moderate 
Republicans, nor is there any class which believes that a 
Republic can be other than Socialist, Jacobin, or Federalist. 
Nothing is known of the character or promise of Don 
Atronso; but it is understood that, if he were to become 
King, he must rest on the support of the upper and middle 
classes, who might perhaps secure the aid of the army. 
His adherents have a still better reason than the members 
of other parties for regarding with complacency the con- 
tinuance of the Civil War. Their candidate is at present 
too young to reign in person ; and it would be difficult to 
find a Minister who could be trusted to act in his name. 
It would not be desirable that a young King should share 
the unpopularity which has been incurred by SERRANO or 
Sacasta. A Restoration is most likely to be permanent 
when it follows a period of discontent and distrust for 
which the returning dynasty is not responsible. 


The relations between the Spanish and French Govern- 
ments have improved since the hope of German inter- 
vention proved to be chimerical. Marshal MacMaunon and 
his Foreign Minister have shown much judgment and good 
temper in not founding a quarrel on thc querulous Note 
which enumerated a long series of pretended breaches of 
French neutrality. The Duke Duxcazes wisely allowed 
some time to elapse before he returned an answer; and 
now, if the tenor of his Note is accurately reported, he has 
confined himself to conventional phrases, and to moderate 
protests against the excessive pretensions of the Spanish 
Government. It was out of the question that a foreign 
Power should be allowed to criticize the selection of French 
agents, or to prescribe the method in which precautions 
should be taken against acts inconsistent with neu- 
trality. The French Government has not allowed 
Spanish troops to assemble within its own frontiers, and 
it has discouraged the trade in military stores, which 
cannot be wholly prevented. If it had inclined more defi- 
nitely to the cause of the Carlists, the Government of 
Madrid must have, however unwillingly, acquiesced in a 
partiality which could not have been effectually resented. 
The Carlists occupy a considerable part of the provinces 
nearest to France, and there is probably political sympathy 
as well as commercial and social intercourse between the 
inhabitants on either side of the border. Some gratitude is 
due to France for joining in the recognition of Marshal 
Srrrayo’s Government when it was proposed by the Ger- 
man Government; and it may be remembered that the 
French and English Ministers extended to the form of 
government the recognition which was restricted by Ger- 
many to the person of Marshal Szrrano. Whatever may 
be the wishes of the Spaniards, the French people, in com- 
mon with the rest of Europe, would willingly see the con- 
clusion of It would be a matter of indifference 
whether the victory rested with one side or the other, if 
the complete success of Don CarLos were not impossible. 


The Saturday Review. 


ST. IVES. 


ik is not often that the modest borough of St. Ives gets 
itself talked of. But greatness is thrust upon most 
people or boroughs if they can but wait long enough; and 
St. Ives has sprung into a momentary notoriety by the 
death of Mr. Davenport having caused a vacancy in its 
representation. The recent Parliamentary history and 
present Parliamentary feelings or prejudices of St. Ives 
have been sketched by a vigorous and faithful hand in the 
Times, and the picture presented admirably illustrates the 
position of parties, the difficulties of candidates, and the 
wishes of electors in an unobtrusive little English borough. 
Imperial politics are totally and even ostentatiously dis- 
regarded; and every elector is absorbed in the humble but 
practical thought which of two respectable gentlemen he 
shall oblige, what benefits will accrue to himself and his 
neighbours, and for which of the crotchets which he thinks 
he understands he can best secure attention. In the last 
Parliament St. Ives was represented by a Liberal, but for 
eighteen months previously to the last election the borough 
had been carefully nursed by an enterprising Conserva- 
tive, who, having hired a big house in the neighbour- 
hood, set himself to be pleasant, liberal, and gentlemanly 
to every one. Nursing proved efficacious, and when 
the dissolution came, the late Liberal member did not think 
it worth while to contest the seat. A Liberal candidate 
was, however, obtained at the eleventh hour, but a majority 
of 391 rewarded the Conservative for the pains he had 
taken to make himself popular. This. time the contest 
promises to be a closer one. The claims of the Conserva- 
tive candidate are, that he is the uncle of an infant owner 
of property in the borough, that he has interested himself 
in making a road, and has done much to bring a railway to 
St. Ives, and to improve its quays. These are incontestable 
merits, and Mr. Prarp stands on them. Sir Francis Lycetr 
is the Liberal candidate; and his claims are of a very 
different kind. He addresses the soul just as Mr. Praep 
appeals to the body. He has not been in a position to 
narse the borough, to which he is a perfect stranger, but 
he is just the man, he may reasonably think, for a borough 
which is said to be remarkable beyond, perhaps, any other 
borough for Dissent and Teetotalism. He is, it ap- 
pears, well known for his large donations to Wesleyan 
chapels, and he is one of those few faithful ones whom 
Sir Witrrip Lawson must fondly cherish, for he has not 
only voted for the Permissive Bill, which we know means 
nothing, but he states that he really believes in it. He is 
also pledged to remove from the Statute-book that “ foul 
“* stain” which has lately engrossed the vacation energies 
of Mr. Sraysretp. Neither candidate bothers himself 
much about questions of general politics, which at St. 
Ives are admitted to be irrelevant. The two candidates 
come forward each with very different things to offer; but 
each with things which at St. Ives are thought in their 
several ways incontestably precious. The Conservative 
offers roads, railways, quays. The Liberal offers chapels, 
no beer, and the free spread of disease. It must be very 
puzzling to many an honest simple-hearted elector to de- 
cide between these contending claims. When he gets on to 
a bit of good road he must feel a stannch Conservative ; 
when he passes a chapel, and thinks that a rich member 
would put up gratis many more of those attractive 
structures, he may easily pass for the moment into an un. 
conscious supporter of Mr. Grapstone. No wonder that 
the contest threatens to be a severe one, and that the 
most experienced local judges cannot guess which way the 
election will go. 


It might have been thought that this great batile 
between roads and chapels might be fairly fought out 
without the intervention of outsiders, and that Mr. Prarp 
and Sir Francis Lycerr would have sufficed to submit 
fairly to the constituency the plain issue which of them 
was to be sent to aid in governing an Empire on which it 
has been observed the sun never sets. But this is not so. 
St. Ives is not to be let alone in this way. We are in- 
formed that Miss Begpy, a delegate from the Manchester 
Branch of the Woman’s Snffrage Association, has arrived 
in the borough, and that it is the general opinion that she 
will further complicate matters. Standing for a borough 
has long been known to be a rather painful process, but 
there is now added a new terror to candidateship. The 
irrepressible female scents the battle from afar. She is 


'an oppressed British subject, but she still is allowed 
to take a railway ticket from Lancashire to Corn- 
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wall. When she is at St. Ives she is perfectly 
at liberty to repair to one of those severe and 
simple places of entertainment which Sir Witrrip Lawson 
thinks will gradually draw travellers from the traitorous 
comforts of an inn. When she leaves her cotfee-house she 
is free to speak with the unhesitating confidence of her sex, 
and to prove conclusively how much better and happier 
the world would be if all the women at St. Ives were like 
her. She may probably find that for once luck has 
befriended her. She may be welcomed by a candidate. 
Merely as a guess we should imagine that Sir Francis 
Lycetr is the sort of man to like Miss Berpy. At any 
rate, if Sir Francis Lycerr does not like her, who would ? 
She does but add one more crotchet to his repertory. But 
it must be owned that to many Liberai candidates Miss 
Beepy would terribly complicate matters. They could do 
neither with her nor without her. In fact, from whatever 
point of view we regard the St. Ives election, it is pressed 
upon us how much nicer it is to be a Conservative than a 
Liberal candidate. If a wealthy and enterprising man 
wishes to get into Parliament on exclusively private 
grounds, and without reference to confusing conside- 
rations of general politics, he has very much to 
gain by choosing to be a Conservative. He often, of 
course, has to work hard. Nursing a borough is a 
matter of considerable outlay, exertion, and self-sacri- 
fice. The late member for St. Ives nursed very hard. He 
was all things to all men. He was far too wise to leave 
Dissenters out in the cold. Not only did he open his 
purse to their gentle solicitations, but he actually attended 
the ministrations of their pastors. This is something like 
nursing. But then even here a Conservative has an ad- 
vantage. He does not commit himself. He is only per- 
forming an act of graceful condescension. He does not 
pretend to agree with Dissenters ; he merely loves them. 
The unfortunate Liberal, on the other hand, has to take 
just as much trouble, and also to state that in his opinion 
the political and religious view of Dissenters are eminently 
wise, just, and profound. He really has to cut himself 
off, for a time from his liquor, or at most ventures to take 
a little moderate stimulant, and that purely for the sake 
of his health. Miss Brepy will not let him off. He must 
be either for her or against her, and she would scarcely 
come all the way from Manchester unless she was the 
sort of woman to make men who oppose her uncomfort- 
able. The present Conservative candidate has taken a 
bolder line than his predecessor. It is not by nursing that 
he hopes to win. He will have nothing to do with Dissent, 
he abhors the Permissive Bill, and thinks the Statute Book 
better with the foul stain on it than without it. O fortunate 
agricultural personage, if he did but know his goods! 
How many ardent and philosophical Liberals must long 
to be in his shoes! Strong in his roads, his railways, and 
his quays, he can positively say what he means, pass un- 
heeding by chapels, and laugh at Miss Beepy. 

Few of those who live ata distance from St. Ives will 
care very much which way the election goes. Even a Whig 
Whip could scarcely see in the return of Sir Francis Lycerr 
the sign of a Liberal reaction. It is only on account of the 

verty of political nomenclature that Sir Francis Lycerr 
is called a Liberal. He is a chapel-donation man; he is a 
no-beer man; he is a foul-stain man; but what have these 
things to do with Liberalism, if by Liberalism is meant the 
application of enlightenment to Imperial politics? It is 
true that at some distant period, and ina contingency which 
no one can now foresee, he might silently swell by one 
vote a majority that would upset Mr. Disraew, and install 
in office a new Ministry that would uphold the 25th 
Clause, make up its quarrel with the publicans, 
and reclaim Mr. SransreLp to voting for the Statute 
Book as it is. In that sense Sir Francis Lycerr is a 
Liberal; but in himself he is as illiberal as any one well 
could be. Of the two Mr. Prarp may perhaps the more 
i ae be called a Liberal. It is not of course in the 

ighest style of Liberal art to stand boldly and nakedly on 
the merits of roads, railways, and quays; but it is Liberal 
to protest against the intolerance of Dissent, the interfer- 
ence of teetotalers, and the existence of Miss Brrepy. If 
Mr. Praep is returned, he will not have to wait for years 
before he can do something. He can begin at once to 
support an existing Ministry which certainly is not 
illiberal. The Conservatives have the enormous advantage 
of offering to a nation which it may be hoped is not without 
sense an actual amount of moderate enlightenment, and a 
perfect freedom from crotchets. The Liberal party can but 


offer a possible amount of greater enlightenment coupled 
with the chance of slavery to crotchets. If Sir Francis 
Lycerr and Miss Berpy win the seat, their triumph will 
be the triumph of the very smallest prejudices 
of the very smallest kind of people. It is but a 
hazy kind of consolation that in an odd indirect way they 
tuight possibly be also helping some day to give office to 
Mr. Grapstong, whom they probably think much inferior 
to Mr. SpurGcEoy, and to secure an opening for the adoption 
of a really Liberal policy which would be equally beyond 
their comprehension and alien to their tastes. Moderate 
Liberals might shrink from actively supporting the donor 
of roads and railways, but what is there in Sir Francis 
Lycett to attract them? The lowest depths of the 
humiliation of the Liberal party cannot be measured merely 
by looking at the results of the last general election, and 
by watching the erratic leadership of Mr. Guapsrone. 
St. Ives was needed to complete our experience, and it 
was reserved for Sir Francis Lycetr to show how very 
trivial and unreal are the things which a Liberal candidate 
in the present day can bring himself to offer, and ‘which 
Liberal electors can be supposed to be likely to accept. 


THE COAL DUTY. 


lage deputation from Staines and other suburban parts. 

of the Metropolitan district which lately waited on 
the CuanceLLor of the Excuequer had plausible grounds 
for their protest against the application of the Coal duties 
to the removal of bridge tolls. It was perhaps not their 
business to consider that they were raising a question which 
is involved in the levy and expenditure of almost all local 
and general taxes. There is no obvious reason why con- 
sumers of spirits, tobacco, and malt should maintain the 
army and navy by contributing more than a third of the 
whole revenue of the country. The money is taken from 
them because they have the means of paying it, and it is 
spent in the manner which is deemed by the Government 
and Parliament most conducive to public welfare. The 
coal duty of thirteenpence per ton is levied over the whole 
area of the Metropolitan Police district, and it is obviously 
impossible that its proceeds can in any particular case be 
employed with equal advantage to every part of the 
metropolis. Fourpence of the whole duty has been as- 
signed to the Corporation of London, and the remainder to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. Both of these bodies 
have mortgaged their respective shares for many years to 
come, so that neither the receipt nor the expenditure can 
during the interval admit of interference. The Board of 
Works, desiring to raise a sum of about half a mil- 
lion to buy up the tolls on some of the bridges, pro- 
posed to the Cuancettor of the Excurquer that Parlia- 
ment should be asked to extend the term for which the 
Coal duties had been granted. On the security of the 
deferred income they would borrow the necessary amount, 
so as to give immediate relief to the traffic at the cost of 
the taxpayers of the next generation. In anticipation of 
the objection which has been raised by some of the outlying 
districts, the Board of Works remarked that the suburban 
roads were maintained with the aid of the metropolitan 
rates. The Staines deputation replied that proximity 
to London was in many ways costly, and that their contri- 
bution to prisons and constabulary expenses was increased. 
by the prevalence of crime in the more densely inhabited 
parts of the metropolis. Sir Starrorp Norrucore, probably 
not wishing to discuss the principal subject, intimated that 
the comparative burdens imposed on different parts of the 
district ought to be clearly ascertained before a decision 
could be formed. On further consideration he will pro- 
bably find that neither the arguments of the deputation 
nor his own partial answer touch the material issue which 
he must decide. If the Coal duties are a legitimate 
source of revenue, the only remaining question is whether 
the purchase of the tolls would produce greater public 
advantage than any other mode of outlay. 

Civic improvements are necessarily local, and the im. 
mediate benefit accrues to those who are nearest the 
spot. Not only the south-western suburbs and rural 
portions of the metropolitan area, but the greater part 
of London itself has no direct interest in relieving the 
bridges from tolls. The people of Staines, when they 
visit London, arrive at the Waterloo terminus, and those 
of them who proceed westward and northward pay the 
toll on Waterloo Bridge. No Londoner east of Temple 
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Bar or south of Hyde Park has, as a general rule, 
to cross a toll bridge. The persons who would profit 
most largely by the abolition of the tolls would be house- 
owners on the south bank of the river, who would imme- 
diately raise their rents in proportion. If taxation were 
always imposed in consideration of an advantage 
directly received, tolls on bridges and roads would 
be the most equitable of all possible burdens. The 
only persons who are at present taxed at the toll- 
gates: are those who use the bridges for themselves and 
their goods. The only other class which is interested in 
the matter consists of those who would pass over the 
bridges if they were not deterred by the toll. Not only 
tolls, but taxes on consumption, are principally injurious 
through the restrictions which they involve on convenience 
and enjoyment. Every person who takes a circuit to avoid 
a toll-gate suffers superfluous toil without contributing to 
the objects for which the toll is levied. The Corporation 
some years ago opened Southwark Bridge, not for the 
relief of the pockets of those who paid the toll, but that 
the bridge might become a crowded thoroughfare instead 
of being comparatively useless. Whenever a toll-gate is 
removed from a bridge or road, the tax or rate which takes 
its place is paid in part by those who have no interest in 
the maintenance of the structure. 


The promoters of the opposition to the scheme of the 
Metropolitan Board were brickmakers and manufacturers, 
who, as large consumers of coal, objected to the con- 
tinuance of the duty beyond the term already fixed by 
law. It is evident that the duty must put them at a dis- 
advantage proportioned to its amount in competition with 
similar industry prosecuted outside the metropolitan area. 
The question whether they were directly interested in the 
abolition of the bridge tolls was of secondary importance. 
The riverside traders in the east of London have quite as 
little need to use the bridges, and they also are subject 
to competition, and are interested in the cheapness 
of coal. If the duty is as convenient and just as any 
other mode of raising a municipal revenue, there is 
no sufficient reason for objecting to the proposal of the 
Board of Works. It might well become the duty of a 
Corporation or similar body to construct a bridge out 
of the civic funds, if there were no other means of 
providing for traffic. It would be highly incon- 
venient that there should be no carriage road across 
the river between Westminster and Blackfriars. Sixty 
years ago private adventurers undertook to supply the 
want, and the tolls which they were authorized to levy have 
provided them and their successors with but a scanty 
remuneration on the original outlay. If the bridge had 
been built out of public or civic funds, and opened freely to 
traffic, a tax of some kind must have been levied for con- 
struction and maintenance, which would have been for the 
most part paid by those who never cross the bridge. It is 
almost impossible to find any item of national or municipal 
expenditure which is equally beneficial to the whole com- 
munity. The erection of a bridge over a great river which 
cuts a metropolis into two parts is as much a public con- 
cern of the inhabitants of the City as any kind of outlay 
which can be suggested; and if a bridge ought to be built 
at the common expense, it ought also to be redeemed in 
the same manner from a toll which renders it less useful. 


The Coal dues are exposed to an adverse presumption, as 
the policy of English legislation is inconsistent with local or 
municipal taxes on commodities. There is probably no 
other instance of a payment resembling an octroi in any 
part of the United Kingdom since the dues on ship- 
ping and merchandize were transferred from the Liverpool 
Corporation to the Mersey Board. All local charges are met 
by rates, except when a Corporation has property of its 
own, or when roads and bridges are maintained by tolls. 
It is true that the objections to an octroi which are founded 
on the personal annoyance and inconvenience which it 
causes have no application to a bulky article separately 
imported in enormous quantities. The Coal duties are levied 
cheaply and without impediment to trade; and the only 
evil which they cause is an increase in the price of coal, of 
which the dealers of course impose a certain percentage. 
To the householder it perhaps matters little whether he 
pays another penny in the pound of rates or eighteen- 
pence a ton on the cost of his coals. Manufacturers 
and other large consumers find that the duty adds per- 
ceptibly to their working expenses, while the prices 
which they can charge to their customers are regulated by 
the competition of untaxed rivals. If the freight of coa 


for railway from the pits to London is six shillings, 
the addition of another shilling and a penny involves 
a serious addition.. As the duties must in any case con- 
tinue for several years, it would be highly inexpedient 
to perpetuate them or to prolong the duration by pro- 
spective legislation. When ‘the subject was lately dis- 
cussed in the Common Council, there seemed to be a 
general impression that it would be well to let: the matter 
rest for the present. A future Parliament will consider 
with fuller knowledge the expediency of maintaining in 
the case of the metropolis an anomalous, or at least an ex- 
ceptional, kind of taxation. If no other means of freeing 
the bridges can be discovered, Waterloo and Vauxhall 
must remain comparatively useless. It is barely possible 
that within fifteen years it might occur to some benevolent 
millionaire that the purchase of the tolls would combine 
useful liberality with pardonable ostentation. 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE IN FRANCE. 


_—— Correspondant for the roth of December contains 
a paper of great interest on the Public Expenditure 
in France. M. Lecoyr compares, with an absence of 
national vanity rare among his countrymen, the action of 
the French and the Prussians under not very dissimilar 
circumstances. After the defeat of Jena, the Kina reduced 
his Civil List ; the officials of all grades accepted lower 
salaries ; unnecessary places were abolished ; labour was set 
free from a variety of annoying restrictions; loans were 
granted to ruined landowners; the acquisition of landed 
property was made easier ; all religions were declared equal 
before the law—in short, nothing was left undone which 
could unite the nation in the effort to recover its 
position in Europe, or which was likely to make 
that effort successful. When France found herself 
confronted by the same problem in 1871, the Assembly 
ought at least—so M. Lecoyr argues—to have refrained 
from crippling industry by injudicious taxes, and from 
ignoring the plain teaching of ten years of free-trade and 
consequent commercial prosperity. It might, it is true, 
have been found necessary to burden the country by taxes 
on locomotion or by heavy customs duties, as the only 
means of getting the indemnity paid ; but at all events the 
Assembly ought to have considered whether the balance 
between the public income and the public expenditure 
might not be restored by a reduction of the latter as well 
as by an increase of the former. The ground of M. Lecoy1’s 
complaint is that the Assembly has done nothing of the 
kind. The cost of administration remains what it was 
under the Empire. France pays a great deal for its go- 
vernment, and gets a very inadequate return for the money 
laid out. 

In a country in which revolutions are so frequent the 
character and composition of the permanent staff of the 
several services is, as M. Lecoyr points out, of more 
than ordinary moment. It is the one element in the 
Government which has been handed on from the 
Absolute Monarchy to the Constitutional, from the 
Constitutional Monarchy to the Republic, from the Re- 
public to the Empire, and from the Empire back again to 
the Republic. Yet, except in two offices, there is no pre- 
liminary test of qualification for admission to this all- 
important body. The Minister puts in whom he likes, 
and in some instances places have almost become heredi- 
tary. Promotion is equally regulated by the personal choice 
of the Minister orof his patronage secretary. Sometimes these 
authorities are guided by seniority ; more often they act 
on no ascertained principle. An appointment in the 
French Civil Service confers no vested interest.: Given 
in the first instance as a matter of favour, it may be 
taken away by an act of caprice. M. Lecoyr compares 
this system with the Prussian, very much to the disadvan- 
tage of his own nation. In Prussia there is a severe 
examination before a young man can enter the Civil 
Service, and his fitness for promotion in it is also tested by 
examination, coupled with and qualified by the notes of the 
candidate’s superior officer as to the manner in which he 
has acquitted himself in his subordinate rank. A post under 
Government can only be lost by a man’s own fault, 
and if he shows any special talents, he is attached fora cer- 
tain time to all the branches of the office in succession, after 
which he is regarded as belonging to a sort of administrative 
staff, from which vacancies lying outside the usual course 
of official promotion are usually filled up. It is to the care 
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taken in the selection of the members of the Civil Service, 
and to the opportunities of getting on in it afforded 
by these regulations, that M. Lecoyr attributes the very 
strong regard for the good of the service which charac- 
terizes Prussian officials. It is not only in the quality of the 
material employed, and consequently of the work done, that 
the French public offices areinferior tothe Prussian. The clerks 
give much less of their time to the State. The official day is 
supposed to extend from ten to five, but M. LecoyT says 
that in this there are seldom included more than four hours 
of real work. In Prussia the clerks work from eight to 
twelve, and from two to six, and as they sit in large rooms, 
under the eye of a superior official, there is not much 
chance of their being able to take life too easily. In 
Frazce there is an entire absence of supervision. There is 
no machinery for ascertaining when the clerks come in the 
morning, or go in the evening, or how they are employed 
in the interval. In no country in Europe, according to 
M. Lecoyrr, is public business got through with so many 
delays as in France, and to this cause is mainly attri- 
butable the feeling in favour of decentralization which has 
lately grown up in the provinces. Under so careless 
@ system as this it is necessary to have a great number 
of spare workmen. Without such a precaution the 
business of administration might come to a stand at any 
moment. It is not surprising, therefore, that the number 
of clerks in each department should be greatly in excess of 
what would be required if each man did his fair share of 
work. There appears to be no check upon this increase 
answering to that supplied in this country by the necessity 
of stating in the Estimates the precise sum required for 
the aggregate salaries of each department. The amount 
of fresh admissions depends partly on the desire of the 
Minister to please his personal or political friends, and 
partly on the necessity under which the heads of the de- 
partments labour of making numbers take the place of 
zeal. 


M. Lecoyr proposes that a maximum number of clerks 
in each office should be assigned, and any excess above this 
number gradually reduced; that the number of offices 
should be lessened by grouping two or more under a 
common head; that a test examination should be insti- 
tuted both for admission and for promotion, subject in the 
latter case to the report of the official under whom the 
candidate has been employed; that the maximum and 
minimum salaries in each class of the public service should 
be prescribed ; that the age of superannuation should be 
raised; that the allowance for personal expenses in the 
ease of the higher officials should be reduced; and that 
there should be fixed hours of daily attendance, and 
means of discovering whether the clerks abide by these 
hours. In addition to these general suggestions, M. 
LeGoyr mentions certain reforms which are required in 
particular branches of the public service. Judges should 
be made to sit for more hours in the day and for more days 
in the week, and the list of matters which may be disposed 
of by a single judge should be greatly increased. This 
would necessitate a rise in the standard for admission to 
the ranks of the magistracy. As regards Foreign Affairs, M. 
Lecoyt wishes to see the qualifications of the Consular Body 
raised and the number of Consulships lessened. He suggests 
a similar reduction in the number of Prefectships, to be 
effected vy making them represent the central Govern- 
ment in groups of departments, instead of, as now, in 
single departments. The French settlement in Cochin 
China should be given up. The subsidies now paid to 
secondary education should be withdrawn, and several 
other grants made to objects which ought to be self- 
supporting should share the same fate. Even useful 
public works must be postponed to a more convenient 
seasons The money saved by these means would, if M. 
Lecort had his will, be largely employed in improving 
the army. Until this has been effected, France has no 
right, he thinks, to feel her independence secured against 
the huge armaments and the violent passions of her Ger- 
man neighbours. 


Putting aside the particular purpose for which M. 
Lecoyt desires to see these changes introduced, there can be 
no question that he has made out a good case for very many 
ofthem. The French public service would apparently have 
supplied Mr. Dickens with a better model for his Circum- 
locution Office than the worst managed office in England. 
But though reformis undoubtedly wanted, it is extremely 
unlikely that it will be effected on anything like an 
adequate scale. The history of Mr. Giapstone’s Administra- 


tion may serve to show M. Lecoyr what a hornet’s nest is 
sure to come about the ears of a Minister who tries te 
reduce the number of clerks employed under Govern- 
ment. Each such saving is in itself too trifling 
to call forth any enthusiasm in the majority which 
is benefited by the change, while it is sure to excite 
bitter hostility in the minority which suffers from it. 
In France the number of persons who look forward to 
being employed under Government is much _ greater 
than in England, and the habit of regarding the Civil 
Service as a career of genteel indolence is more confirmed. 
Again the unpopularity which follows from reforms of 
this kind in England only affects a particular Ministry, but 


the same unpopularity in France might discredit the — 


political institutions under which it was attempted to intro- 
duce them. Consequently the risk and the responsibility 
of failure are much greater, and even a Ministry which has 
no interest in maintaining abuses might hesitate before 
undertaking to root them out. If the public expenditure is 
to be reduced, it had best be done by the existing Assembly, 
for the simple but sufficient reason that it cannot well be- 
come less popular than it is already. As it has nothing to 
lose by this act of patriotism, there will be the less excuse 
if it leaves it unperformed. 
COMMONS AND INCLOSURES. , 


shag triumph which was lately celebrated by the in- 
habitants of East London under the presidency of Sir 
Wittmasm Harcourt was natural and legitimate. The Cor- 
poration of London having accidentally acquired a right 
of common in Epping Forest, has, after a legal contest, 
defeated the lords of manors who claimed large rights of 
inclosure. The victory which has been won by the owners 
of a burial-ground will, unless the judgment of the Masrrr 
of the Rots is reversed on appeal, enure to the benefit of a 
large living population. The Crown might with a trifling 
sacrifice kave kept the Forest open by refusing to sell certain 
old feudal rights which were incompatible with inclosures; 
but official purists objected to the application of the minutest 
fragment of national property to the benefit of a local popu- 
lation, however large. The question was the same which 
was raised in the disputes about the Thames Embankment ; 
and public functionaries who guard the funds entrusted to 
them with even excessive vigilance ought not perhaps to be 
severely blamed. The reasonable desire of preserving large 
open spaces in the neighbourhood of London has a recent 
origin. Parks and pleasure-grounds are for great cities, as 
for private persons, expensive luxuries; and Sir W. Har- 
court and his audience naturally congratulated them- 
selves on the acquisition of a property of great value which 
had cost them nothing. The Corporation deserves the 
popularity which it has acquired by conducting the litiga- 
tion, as far as it has gone, to a successful conclusion. No 
orator could be better qualified than Sir W. Harcourt 
to expatiate on the advantages of uninclosed commons 
and forests. His contrast between eating turtle soup 
and skinning flints was in the best style of popular 
rhetoric. It was not necessary to remember that 
Common Councilmen dine for their own pleasure, while 
Mr. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton undertook the disagree- 
able task of skinning flints for the purpose of in- 
creasing the public revenue. Sir W. Harcourt is one of a 
band of members who have supported Mr. Fawcerr for 
several years in a successful resistance to all Inclosure Bills; 
and his recent speech seemed to involve a pledge that the 
same policy would be pursued on all future occasions. 
There was no question of an Inclosure Bill in Epping 
Forest. The rights of all parties have, subject to a pos- 
sible appeal, been determined by the proper tribunal, 
and the lords of manors, however much they may 
be disappointed, have no right to complain. Citizens 
of London, or tourists who have occasion to visit 
Epping Forest, are not likely to sympathize with the 
grievance of alleged owners who would have closxd 
up all access to the open spaces. If the sole object 
of legislation were to increase the collective wealth of the 
community, no common would be allowed to exist. Divided 
into villas and pleasure-grounds, Epping Forest would have 
an enormous money value, whereas the land henceforth 
will be almost unprofitable; but unproductive expenditure 
may often be advantageously incurred, and in tuis parti- 
cular case private persons only were the losers. 

If the decision of the Court had been adverse to tue 
Corporation, the public inconvenience which might have 
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~ been caused by the maintenance and extension of inclosures 


would have furnished no reason for interference with the 
rights of property. If London has a legal right to any 
land, or easement in land, its property ought to be carefully 
preserved; but when its population requires additional 
outlets the fall value of any land which may be required 
ought to be paid. In general the whole estate in com- 
mon land is exhausted by the claims of the lord and the 
commoners, and in certain cases of the copyholders of 
the manor. If there were any doubt as to the law, 
much might be said as to the hardship of allowing 
no compensation to those who may have been accustomed 
to unlimited rights of way in every direction; but the 
license of wandering at will and the enjoyment of fresh 
air and fine scenery were not recognized as valuable com- 
modities when the law and the practice of Parliament were 
constructed. Where inclosures have been sanctioned a 
few roads have been invariably substituted for the free 
passage over open spaces; and until lately the promoters 
of inclosures had been regarded as public benefactors who 
undoubtedly made more than two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before. The change in public opinion on the sub- 
ject is not unreasonable ; but the owners of manorial and 
common rights ought not to be the victims of sanitary and 
esthetic improvement. It is perfectly fair that they should 
be subject to compulsory purchase of their rights ; but they 
ought not to be compelled to give their property away. The 
commons at Wimbledon and Putney have lately been pur- 
chased by the neighbouring residents for the express purpose 
of preserving them from inclosure; and the long dispute 
as to the right-of inclosing Hampstead Heath has been 
settled by a similar compromise. If the Corporation and 
the other commoners had agreed with the lords of manors 
to divide Epping Forest among themselves, it would have 
been difficult for strangers to intervene. At the late meet- 
ing Mr. SHaw Lerevre made an attack ona lord of the 
manor who asserts the right of making an inclosure at 
Hackney. If the claim is unfounded, the lord will inclose 
at his peril and to his certain loss; if, on the other hand, 
he can establish his right, there is no reason why he should 
be heavily muleted for the benefit of the neighbourhood. 
It is extremely undesirable that legal rights should be in 
any way affected by speeches at public meetings and by 
letters in newspapers. Mr. SHaw Lerevre may wish that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works should defeat a private 
landowner in a pending litigation, but his preference is ir- 
relevant, and his arguments are addressed to the wrong 
tribunal. 

The indiscriminate rejection of all Inclosure Bills is a 
capricious and unjust substitute for the unduly lax practice 
which previously prevailed. In former times Inclosure 
Bills were considered by Parliamentary Committees on 
their merits ; and they were sometimes rejected on reason- 
able grounds of opposition. About thirty years ago the 
jurisdiction was practically transferred to the Inclosure 
Commissioners, whose awards were as a matter of course 
confirmed by Parliament in an annual Bill passed at 
the close of every Session. The result of the appointment 
of the Commission was the disuse of the legislative dis- 
cretion which had been previously exercised by Parlia- 
ment. The Commissioners understood, perhaps rightly, 
that their function was only ministerial, and they con- 
sequently passed all inclosures on compliance with certain 
conditions. It was necessary that the lord of the manor 
and a certain proportion of the commoners should assent, 
but strangers to the property, althongh they might be near 
neighbours, had no voice in the discussion. The interpre- 
tation of their powers by the Commissioners was justified 
by the uniform adoption by Parliament of their recom- 
mendations. There was in truth much ground for the 
assumption that the conversion of common into severalty 
was in the majority of cases beneficial. In hill countries, 
and wherever extensive wastes abounded, all im- 
provement was impossible until the land was appor- 
tioned among private owners, and the exercise of un- 
doubted rights of sheep-walk often depended on the 
power of the commoner to assert his right. The owners of 
large flocks still in some places employ fighting shepherds 
and fierce dogs to exclude from large pastures of common 
land less powerful competitors. An inclosure in Wales or 
m the North produces within a few yeays visible signs 
of increased prosperity, and often doubles tie value of the 
land. Mr. Fawcerr and his supporters, by systematically 
rejecting the annual Inclosure Bill, impose a heavy and 
useless tax on the owners of manorial rights and on the 


commoners. The change from waste hill-sides into pro- 
ductive fields affords even the idlev and the traveller some 
compensation for the restriction of his former liberty. 

The purchase of open spaces for the use of urban 
a is happily becoming commoa and popular. 

ere ‘is no better preof of the improvement of popular 
taste than the growing conviction that a common is in 
many respects preferable to a park. Gorse and fern, haw- 
thorns and thickets of brambles, interspersed with green 
glades, offer to the citizen a more complete and refreshing 
variety than the trimmest specimen of landscape gardening. 
It is proper that comparatively small pleasure grounds, such 
as the London Parks, should be highly ornamented, but at 
Wimbledon or at Epping the preservation of the natural 
scenery is the most important object which Managing 
Committees can pursue. That the resorts of townsmen 
should in some sense be vulgarized is an unavoidable and 
endurable misfortune. The mountains in the Lake country 
and in the region of Snowdon would be more attractive to 
fastidious visitors if they were not thronged by crowds 
from the manufacturing towns; but the pleasure of the 
multitude matters more than the exclusive enjoyment of 
those who have various resources. It may be hoped that 
Epping Forest will for many generations be the resort 
of Londoners. 


MURDERERS AND PHILANTHROPISTS. 


os is perhaps nothing more wonderful in modern 

days than the curious tendency of a certain school of 
philanthropy and sentimentalism to make itself a sort of 
nursing-mother to murder and every form of cruel violence 
and brutality. It is not improbable that the horrible dis- 
closures which have just taken place at certain trials during 
the present week in Lancashire will have the effect of 
making people understand the real character of the or 
day ruffianism which has reached a horrible climax in the 
murder of Morcay, and the way in which this ruffianism 
has been deliberately and systematically fostered by the 
pusillanimous timidity and tenderness of magistrates and 
other persons ; and this may be expected to operate as a 
wholesome counter-agent to that silly and mischievous 
travesty of humanity which keeps all its pumped-up tears 
for the roughs, and has none for their miserable victims. 
Yet it would have been better if the conviction, sound as it 
is in itself, that violent crime must be forcibly repressed by 
adequate severity, had been established in a calmer and more 
logical way. What is above all wanted in the treatment of 
criminalsis a cool, steady, uniform rigour, which shall be the 
same at all seasons, and shall know no tides of passion or 
sentiment, and no respect of persons. It is useless that a 
few persons in a time of momentary panic or excitement 
should be severely handled ; a regular, unvarying system 
must be steadily pursued. What is wanted is that criminal 
discipline should be like a knife worked by machinery— 
certain to chop off any fingers that come within its range. 
It is the fluctuation of severity and leniency, and the con- 
sequent chances of escape which encourage crime. 

It can hardly be supposed that the protest which 
CranxweELL, the bootmaker who murdered his paramour 
at Lisson Grove, made in Court against the sentence 
of death which has been passed upon him will have the 
result which he desires; yet it must be admitted that, 
from the prisoner’s own point of view, there is much 
force in his argument. He urged that it would be very 
unjust to hang him for murder when so many other mur- 
derers have, on various pretexts, been allowed to live. He 
cited the cases of Mrs. Vrs, and of the Rey. Mr. Warson, 
and he might have cited the cases of Townxey and others. It 
is possible that Mrs. Vyse was really insane at the time when 
she killed her children; but it was never even suggested 
that there was any reason why Mr. Watson should not be 
hanged, except that he was such a very respectable person, 
and that it would be a disgrace to his cloth. Towniry was 
a passionate, ill-regulated youth, with a theory of the 
rights of swecthearts; but no evidence worthy of the name 
was adduced to prove that he was, or ever had beén, mad, 
and in prison he was afterwards sensible and collected up to 
the time of his suicide. An effort was made to show that 
CRaNWELL was also mad. Since he has been in gaol he has, 
according to the testimony of the surgeon, “always talked 
“ and acted like a rational man,” and no proof of previous 
insanity was even attempted. It was also admitted that 
he was perfectly aware that he was being tried for murder, 
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and his subsequent speech confirmed the impression of his 
perfect sanity. Yet, on the strength of certain alleged 
symptoms of “ a highly nervous temperament,” which are 
common to a vast number of persons, and which any one 
could easily assume, a doctor who had seen him only for a 
few minutes, and whose visit apparently he expected, 
seriously suggested to the Court that he should be re- 
garded as mad. Ii is, unfortunately, too true that this 
plea, supported by similar professional evidence, has in 
too many cases in recent years been the means of baffling 
the law, but it is to be hoped that another case will not be 
added to the list. It is not impossible that CranwELt himself 
has been deluded by the apparent immunity for murderers 
which successive Home Secretaries seemed to be bringing 
into fashion. If Towntey and Mr. Watson escaped, he 
may have argued, why should not I? These are not days 
when people are hanged for murder if they take care to get 
up their case properly. The only consolation that can be 
offered to CraNWeELL is that, whatever errors in the way 
of leniency have hitherto been committed, it will in 
future be recognized as due to him and others in a similar 
= that murder shall be uniformly punished by 
eath. 


It deserves to be noted that the morbid tenderness 
for murderers which is observable among ourselves is 
still more flagrantly and conspicuously exhibited else- 
where. There is a story of an Irishman who, in the 
days of the Temporal Power, defending the Papal 
Government from the charge of tyranny, remarked 
that, as far as he could see, there was more freedom 
in Rome than anywhere else, because you could knock 
over a man in the street whenever you liked and 
nobody would interfere with you. There is reason to 
fear that this is very much the condition of a large part 
of Italy at the present moment. The Camorristi are still 
a terror to Naples, and the Mafiori range at will through 
Sicily. Brigandage spreads unchecked, and mutilations 
and murders are of constant occurrence. It was hoped 
that a national Government, strong in patriotic en- 
thusiasm and popular support, would be enabled to re- 

ress these disorders with a firm and unsparing hand; but 
it would appear that the cowardice or perversity of public 
opinion operates as a check upon the energy of the Execu- 
tive. The condition, however, of some parts of the country 
has become so intolerable that, for once in a way, the 
local authorities have been forced into energetic measures. 
The other day Arserto Riccio, one of the band of 
Lomparpo, was beheaded at Palermo. This unusual pro- 
ceeding has produced a very painful impression in 
Italy among certain persons who call themselves the 
friends of freedom and humanity. Is this the 
result, they ask, of our boasted civilization and po- 
litical liberty? There is a newspaper called the 
Precursore, which appears to be the organ of the people 
who think that murderers should be gently argued with 
and not decapitated, and of course it is eloquently indignant 
about this outrage on the moral law. We are treated to 
a sensational description of the scene in a style which is 
not unfamiliar to us in some of our own newspapers. In 
the early morning of the last day of November the Piazza 
Ucciardoni, we are told, “ exhibited one of those sinister 
“spectacles which remind one of the middle ages, or 
“rather of the most hated tyranny.” The police and the 
Bersaglieri were mustered in the darkness, and “ four 
“ dim lights showed that in front of the prison carpenters 
“were at work.” And what were they doing? “ The, 
“ Riformatrice della Societa, the guillotine, was being 
“ erected, and this morning ”—shocking to relate—“ the 
“ head of a man was severed from his body as a public 
“ example of moral education.” It should be remembered | 
that the poor man whose untimely death is so pathetic. 
ally deplored had for several years belonged to a body of 
ferocious banditti, that the list of the victims whom he had 
helped to plunder and kill was a long one, and that the 
outrages in some cases had been of a particularly horrible 
kind. 

It is of course impossible to imagine anything more 
sickening and monstrous than an attempt to excite public 
sympathy for such a vile and noxious brute as Riccio. 
Yet we are quite ready to concede to the humanitarians that 
there may be grounds on which his execution may justly 
be condemned. Ifthe Italian Government does not follow 
up its severity against Riccio by equal severity against 
other malefactors of the same type, it will certainly lay itself 


open to the remark that it has killed a man to no purpose. 


It was not worth while to ent off Ricc1o’s head merely to 
prevent Riccio himself from killing any more of his fellow- 
creatures, if Riccio’s companions are to be allowed to go 
on killing with, if possible, an enlarged impunity in com- 
pensation for this act of wholesome rigour. The jus- 
tification for executing Riccio was to supply a warning 
to others. If his execution is to stand by itself as an 
isolated and exceptional incident, it will of course be re- 
garded by his companions as only an accident, like the 
breaking of a branch on which one is climbing or 
a false step on the edge of a precipice. “ Poor dear 
* Atperto!” they will say, “ was unlucky, and these 
“things will happen sometimes. Still it is a risk that 
“ happens so seldom that we can afford to set it aside.” 
Here we have the whole rationale of capital punishment, 
and if the soft-hearted philanthropists who, here as in 
Italy, are so eager to show their humanity in saving the 
lives of murderers would only take the trouble to think 
it over, it might do them good. As a rule, it may be as- 
sumed that the prospect of being hanged or beheaded does 
not operate as a strong inducement to commit murder. 
It is true, no doubt, that in some cases the murderer does 
not pause to reflect on the consequences of his crime or 
his chances of escape. Yet his death may be expected to 
suggest this wholesome train of reflection to other minds, 
and thus the sacrifice of one life may be the saving of 
many. 

It should be observed, however—and this, in fact, is the 
point of the argument—that the punishment to be effective 
as a warning must be made as nearly certain as pos- 
sible. If the chance of an Italian brigand getting 
beheaded is only the same as the chance of his breaking 
his neck by tumbling off his horse, brigandage will go on 
as briskly as ever. If the chance of an English murderer 
getting hanged is made equally uncertain, then murder 
may be expected to flourish in England. At the present 
moment it may certainly be doubted whether in this coun- 
try capital punishment is so powerful a deterrent as it 
should be, and the reason is simply that the chances are all 
in favour of the murderer. To say nothing of the stupidity 
of the police, there are mad doctors, maudlin journalists, 
weak judges, sentimental juries, and imbecile Home Secre- 
taries. The murder may be as clear as anything can be, but 
all sorts of excuses are suggested. The poor fellow was 
mad—indeed, the mere fact that he killed any one is a 
proof of madness—or he was provoked. A man has a bad 
wife; she is shrill, drunken, unchaste. Her husband cracks 
her skull as the best way of silencing her. Should the poor 
man be hanged for that? Certainly not, we should say, 
if you are of opinion that wives should be put to death 
without trial at the discretion of their husbands for bad 
temper and looseness of conduct. This week there has 
been a case of this kind in which the murderer has been 
spared, and the result will no doubt be that a good many 
other wretched women will be put to death for offences which, 
however aggravating, have not hitherto been supposed to 
require such discipline. The odd part of the matter is that 
it is the very people who pride themselves on their tender- 
heartedness and anxiety to save life who are the chief agents 
in encouraging murder by advocating the principle that 
murder may be committed with impunity. If a man can- 
not get on with his wife he can leave her; it is a curious 
ee of humanity that he should be anthorized to 

ill her. 


SEASONABLE WEATHER. 


Ltr is a striking difference between the existing 

and the traditional estimate of an English winter. 
On the average of seasons the cold is, perhaps, less severe 
than it used to be; but the dislike which is telt towards it 
is certainly greater. The old notion of winter implied 
frost and snow without, but indoors the enemy was sup- 
posed to be hopelessly beaten. Roaring fires and abundant 
good cheer were told off to fight him, and it would have 
been treason to doubt that they would conquer. English 
pity was about equally divided between the inhabitants of 
more Northern countries, where cold was supposed to be 
irresistible, and the inhabitants of more Southern countries 
who never had the good fortune to be cold at all. Such 
articles as those which have appeared in the Times this week 
would have been impossible a century ago. The writer 
would have drifted against his will into such familiar 
themes as a bracing English winter, a fine old English 
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Christmas, the healthy glow that comes from battling 
with the cold, and all the other commonplaces of insular 
patriotism. Nowadays winter is not only no longer re- 

ed as a friend, he is not even classed among enemies 
that can be met on equal terms. We cower before him as 
before a tyrant whom it is useless to resist. Occasionally, 
when his hand is more than ordinarily heavy, the victims 
may take courage to speculate whether there is any 
means of setting themselves free, but for the most part 
they have convinced themselves that submission is their 
truest philosophy. 

Several causes have combined to bring about this 
change of temper. Something is to be attributed to the 
growth of town life. There is a dignity about winter in 
the woods and fields which deserts him altogether when he 
ventures under dripping eaves or upon half-thawed pave- 
ments. The difference may have been noticed during this 
last week by any one who compared his sensations in Hyde 
Park or Kensington Gardens with his sensations in Trafal- 
gar Square or the Regent Circus. In the one case the 
snow was still white and hard, and the contrast, even with 
the dingy London trees, and the black water of the Ser- 
pentine, was picturesque and striking. In the other the 
snow had lost every trace of its original colour and texture, 
and had been converted into a more than commonly thick 
mud. Such a difference as this must by degrees influence 
the spirit in which people think of winter. It is impossible 
for a man whose business lies in London or Leeds or Man- 
chester to remember that ten miles away the snow of 
yesterday, or the frost of last night, has given beauty to 
every feature even of commonplace landscapes, when he 
sees nothing but indescribable filth and wretchedness 
immediately around him. This inevitable disgust has been 
very much fostered by that better knowledge of what 
winter is like in really cold countries which has 
come with more extended travel. When Russia was 
an unknown land, and Northern Germany rarely visited 
in winter, Englishmen did not take in that the unplea- 
santness of cold weather in this country was largely 
due to the fact that it is not cold enough. By degrees, 
as the long frosts of Berlin and St. Petersburg grew more 
familiar to them, they realized how important it is in 
matters of climate to know exactly what it is that you have 
to prepare for. Even in London, if the snow in an ordi- 
nary winter did not melt for six weeks, life out of doors 
would become very much more bearable. Sledges would take 
the place of wheeled carriages, and, except for the few days 
of the final thaw, moving about would be smoother, cleaner, 
and less noisy than at any other time of the year. As it is, 
many winters go by in which a sledge could not be used at 
all, and even in exceptional years there is no possibility of 
counting on continuous frost for twenty-four hours together. 
Another discovery was that, though the cold in more 
Northern countries is greater than in England, it is much 
less painfully felt. The state of the thermometer inside 
the houses is a much more important consideration than 
the state of the thermometer outside, and in the former 
respect Russia or Northern Germany has an immense 
advantage over England. The cold may run riot out of 
doors, but it does not come into the rooms. The small 
annoyances of our English winter—the draughts, the 
bad fires, the cold passages, the change of tem- 
perature in passing from one room to another—are all 
unknown. It is no wonder that, as life with these irritating 
conditions removed came to be compared with life in a 
country where they are in full play for a large part of 
every year, the old admiration of an English winter 
gradually died out. A third cause which has contri- 
buted to the same result is a more accurate knowledge of 
the hygienic effect of cold. Before statistics were thought 
of, healthy people had everything their own way. If 
they said they found winter bracing, there was no appeal 
from their judgment. When death-rates came to be 
studied, another class of witnesses came in for a hearing. 
The world is not entirely made up of people between 
fifteen and forty with sound lungs and a brisk constitu- 
tion, and the cold which is little more than a pleasant 
stimulant to them is in the highest degree injurious at 
the two extremes of life. When once it came to be 
known that a severe winter causes as many additional 
deaths as the most severe epidemic, the last delusion was 
dispelled. 

It would be wrong, however, to suppose that it is 
merely our estimate of winter that has been changed. 
There can be little doubt that many of us feel cold more 


than our forefathers did, as well as think more hardly of 
it. The modern English house is, except in a few special 
instances, a colder place to live in than the houses of a 
century ago. The reason of this is obvious enough. A 
cold house almost always means a badly-built house. 
Either the walls are too thin, or the woodwork does 
not fit properly, or the doors and windows are badly 
arranged, or the fireplaces are not constructed so as 
to give out enough heat. Of these defects, the first 
and last are the most universal and the most important. 
The last person consulted in building a house is usually 
the man who has to live in it. In a great majority of cases, 
at all events in towns, the occupier knows nothing about 
the construction of his house. It was built before his time, . 
and as all houses look pretty much alike when they have 
once been inhabited, he has no means of informing bimself 
upon the subject. Even when he has the means, he is not 
materially better off. He can, it is true, go and examine a half- 
built house with the view of taking it when it is finished ; 
but when he discovers, as he certainly will, that the walls 
have not the thickness that will enable them to resist 
extremes of weather, he has not really the option of re- 
fusing it. If he does not take that house, he must take 
another in which the deficiency is equally great. There is 
virtually no competition among builders. Houses are too 
costly things to be built except when there is a fair cer- 
tainty that they will be let. Take it or leave it is 
almost everywhere the alternative proposed by the 
builder to the tenant, and if the latter elects to leave it, he 
usually finds that it is only to incur the obligation of 
choosing whether to take or leave something exactly similar 
a few streets off. Cousequently there is no motive for one 
builder to provide better houses than another, except such 
as may be supplied by a prudent desire to make the first 
outlay go as far as possible. But in London, unfortunately, 
any possible improvement that might be derived from this 
source is neutralized by the system of building leases, A 
house that will outlast his lease is a dead loss to the 
builder; his object is to find out as nearly as possible 
what expenditure of material will make his property 
saleable for the period that he owns it, and worthless after 
it has gone back to the landlord. He builds not for all 
time, but for an age, and with him an age means strictly a 
century less one year. 


There is no present prospect, therefore, of our houses 
becoming better fitted to keep out cold, so far as their 
walls are concerned ; but the case is not quite so hopeless as 
regards fires. Even this may seem too sanguine a statement, 
at the moment that the Council of the Society of Arts 
have reported that none of the new grates which have been 
exhibited and tested during the past year are worthy of 
the prize which they had declared their intention of 
awarding. It may be doubted, however, whether room 
grates are the exact direction in which improvement 
is to be looked for. After all, severe cold is but a 
very passing incident in our English climate, and except 
during severe cold the open grate will always be more 
popular than the close stove. Indeedjit has so many 
advantages over its rival as regards ventilation, and con- 
sequently as regards health, that we should regret to see 
it generally superseded. Yet so long as the open grate is 
retained, it seems improbable that fires in rooms can be made 
to give out very much more heat than they do now. But 
there is nothing to prevent the hall and staircase and 
passages of a house from being warmed, like a greenhouse, 
by a stove placed in the basement; and if this were done, 
draughts from doors would be abolished, since the air out- 
side the room might be kept warmer than the air inside, 
the heat within the rooms would be more equally distributed, 
since the further the inmates were from the fire the nearer 
they would be to some of the doors communicating with 
the warmer passage beyond, and one most fertile source of 
disease, the sudden change of temperature in passing from 
one room to another, would be entirely avoided. The man — 
who will invent a cheap and satisfactory stove for warming 
the whole of what may be called the common land of every 


house may be pretty sure of reaping the reward of his 
labour. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


COMMITTEE appointed by the British Association has 
drawn up a curious little volume intended to direct the re- 
searches of travellers in uncivilized countries. The book is di- 
vided into a hundred sections, each of which contains a brief 
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catechism to be answered by the intelligent observer. He is asked, 
for example, Whether cannibalism prevails? Whether, if not, 
there are traditions of its former prevalence? Who are the 
victims ? With what ceremonies are they eaten? What is done 
with the bones? Whether the use of human flesh is confined to 
any class or sex, or whether it forms of the food of the 
people? To obtain satisfactory answers to these and many other 
such inquiries would be of obvious importance, especially as the 
unsophisticated savage is rapidly becoming a purely historical 
character. The time at which the last red man will disappear from 
the North American continent may be calculated with little risk 
of error; and in many other of the world the only question 
ig between annihilation and absorption. Some persons might urge 
that, if the savage is vanishing from the backwoods, he is being 
multiplied in Lancashire. Unfortunately the savage of civilization 
has no manners or customs to repay the investigation of others 
than philanthropists or police-oflicers. The member of a primitive 
community is, on the contrary, one of the most interesting of all 
Goce of inquiry. So long as he survives we can transport our- 
selves into the dim ages of the past; we can see our remote an- 
cestors face to face, instead of vaguely guessing at their habits 
oe few scattered ye — interest of such researches is not 

y antiquari r. and other writers have made even 
Ae familiar ‘vith the ing of savage customs 
upon many phenomena of civilized life. And therefore it is clearly 
desirable that travellers should be prepared to direct their inquiries 
go as to elicit really valuable evidence. 

We are beginning to recognize the truth, illustrated in so many 
different departments of inquiry, that many things which were 
once supposed to have been the product of direct invention have 
really been slowly and unconsciously elaborated by the instinctive 
activities of many generations. Down to the present century his- 
torians seem always to have fancied that the constitution of a 
country was invented offhand by some more or less mythical 
legislator, who worked out a complete code from abstract prin- 
ciples of reason. There is still a vague impression that such a 
thing exists as poetical or dramatic invention, in the sense that a 
poet creates a new story instead of giving a new dress to an old 
one. Slowly, and perhaps reluctantly, we are being driven to the 
conclusion that the faculty of reasoning plays a much smaller 
in human affairs than we were once accustomed to think ; and that 
the most original of mankind must generally be content to fiad 
some new application of an old principle, or to express 
a little better than others thonghts which are fermenting 
in thousands of minds. The individual is but the sum of his 
ancestors, with some slight and generally superficial modification ; 
and it is true of all mankind, as of any particular race, that you 
have only to seratch the surface to discover the primeval savage. 
Moralists have indeed been much in the habit of insisting upon 
the resemblance in special instances without having hitherto made 
any great impression. We must all admit in general terms that 
the modern for settling difficulties by eutting each other's 
throats is a barbarous practice, not materially different, except in 
the appliances used, from the old methods of scalping and toma- 
hawking. A great proportion of the activity of the most civilized 
races is spent upon produeing wealth of no greater in- 
trinsic value than the beads or shells which please a 
savage. We condemn savage trikes for the thoughtless- 
ness which causes periods of plenty to alternate with 
periods of starvation; and yet we must admit that a large part 
of our own population is ineapable of looking forwards for more 
than a few months. If the majority of mankind cold ever be 
persuaded to calculate upon the natural consequences of their actions 
for as long a period as a year, the whole state of the world would 
be altered. 

In another sense we might almost say that the race goes 
backwards as well as forwards. A great many of the queries 
suggested by the British Association are intended to throw light 
upon the origin of practices which still exist amongst us. The 
ceremony of marriage in the most civilized countries bears traces 
of the old habit of carrying off wives by force. The custom 
was probably adapted to a primeval state of society. When 
the form survived the reality, the world was certainly better in 
so far as mayriage was arranged upon more equitable terms; but, 
on the other hand, one more utterly unreasonable practice was 
added to the eustoms of mankind. Every action, it is said, which 
now appears to be meaningless had once a meaning. It follows 
that a great of our lives is occupied in doing something or 
other which is purely useless, because our remote ancestors did the 
same thing when it had some real use. The mass of observances 
which are purely conventional is thus continually increased by the 
innate conservatism of the race. We may account for everything, 
from the cumbrous machinery of constitutional forms down to the 
shape of our hats or the buttons on our coats, by the fact that there 
was once some reason for something of the same kind. We should 

ink a man a fool who wore a great coat in the summer 
because he found it convenient in the midst of winter. Yet 
people boast of stuffing themselves with roast beef and 
plum-pudding under a tropical sun in Australia because their rela- 
tions are doing the same thing to keep out the cold of an English 
Christmas. And it is perhaps still more absurd that we should 
dress ourselves in defiance of all comfort and all the laws of health 
because we have not imagination enough to construct a new form 
of garment. To sacrifice health to a false idea of beauty is 
absurd enough ; but to sacrifice it to the false ideas of people who 
have been dead and buried for hundreds of years would he ap- 


parently too absurd a proceeding even for human beings if we did 
not know that it constantly occurs. Nobody now supposes that 
a woman is more beautiful for having a waist like a wasp’s or a 
foot too small for her stature. But our ancestors thought so; and 
we have acted on their principles for years after we knew them 
to be absurd. These are trite imstanees ; but it would be curious 
to inquire how many practices of a more important kind are 
merely survivals on a large seale. To a savage tribe hunting was 
a necessity of life. Now it is rapidly becoming a purely artificial 
luxury. When the preservation of the race depended on its suc- 
cess in slaughtering wild animals, the pursuit was worthy of the 
best energies of the most active members of the community. But 
this seems at first sight a very bad reason for people who want a 
little fresh air and exercise to obiain those objects by the very 
roundabout method of galloping aeross country after a fox, We 
have sometimes thought that a dog must be a very unreasonable 
creature because, however fond he may be of the water, he will 
not go in until a stick is thrown for him, which serves no purpose 
when he gets it. And yet the dog is only acting upon the same 
principle as thefox-hunter, who would consider the notion of hunting 
for the sake of the game utterly preposterous, and would yet refuse 
to = the amusement unless sanctioned by the conventional 
symbol. 

"Tt would be curious to inquire in what degree some other 
modes of obtaining pleasure are prompted by reason, and in what 
degree by a blind hereditary instinct. human beings sat 
down to construct upon first orga the most rational modes of 
enjoying society, would they hit upon any of the practices which 
are now popular amongst mankind? They simply follow the 
precedents set by their ancestors, though they would admit, if 
questioned separately, that they were intensely bored by most so- 
called amusements. The anthropologist might find, for example, 
some curious subjects of inquiry in the habits of modern 
Londoners. He would ask why people come together in large 
crowds to small rooms where the atmosphere is bad, where there 
is no opportunity for rational conversation, and where there is nc 
compensation in the shape of solid meat and drink. Is ita religious 
ceremony, or has it any political or social symbolization, or do 
people simply meet in crowds because, in a savage state of society, 
the gregarious instinct made any collection of human beings a 
pleasant relief to a solitary existence in woods, and people do what 
was done by their predecessors? Is not the stage, again, an instance 
of asurvival? When people could not generally read, it was pleasant 
to come together to hear a poem declaimed, and of course it was 
all the better if the various characters could be represented by 
different persons. To the educated mind there seems to be some- 
thing childish in the desire to have a concrete person 
dressed up like a king to help you to appreciate an expression of 
royal sentiments, though in simpler ages sueh a practice was 
natwal enough. But it is diffieult to explain, except on the prin- 
ciple of survival, the fact that civilized human beings should cram 
themselves together in an ill-ventilated room in order to hear 
animated puppets repeating yerses which they could understand 
much better in the comfort of their own firesides. We might 
rise still higher and ask how many of some performances which 
are admitted to be essential to the welfare of society are deter- 
mined, as to their form at least, by the imitative tendencies of the 
human race. The result, we may fear, would be that a judicious 
inquirer would find that we resemble savages in the circumstance 
that the greater part of our actions have very little eause beyond an 
instinctive disposition to do what has been done before us. It is 
undoubtedly very fortunate that people do not trust more to the 
delusive faculty which they call reason; and such an inquiry 
would probably produce a desirable feeling of humility. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE REFORMATION. 


AY BURT, in his speech at the Neweastle Conference of the 
4H Liberation Society, supplies us with a good example of those 
pereles fallacies which are of the nature of half truths. Sir 

eary Havelock, who goes in for theology and thinks some forms 
of theology right and others wrong, said that a second Reforma- 
tion was needed. Mr. Burt, who despises all theology and thinks 
it an objection to a creed that it is three hundred years old, takes 
up the words of the Noneonformist baronet in a way which he 
could hardly have liked. According to Mr. Burt, “the truth that 
all theologians of every age and of every creed are slow to learn” 
is “that the human mind would not be crippled and fettered by 
creeds of any kind.” The sentiment of course drew forth applause, 
and the speaker went on :— 

Sir Henry Havelock had said that they required a second Reformation. 
Fle ventured to say that what they required was the doctrine of the Refor- 
mation logically carried out. What was the doctrine of the Reformation ? 
The right to private judgment, free thought; and this was what they 
wanted. 

One cannot get a better specimen of the way in which people talk 
who are not without some natural sharpness, but who are talking 
about things which they do not above half understand. We are 
always frightened when we hear about the logical consequences, 
the logical carrying out, of anything. We have learned by ex- 
perience to look for one of those French sayings which are so 
painfully clear that a plain man cannot tell what they mean. But 
we allow that there is a sense in which, perhaps not the 
doctrine or the reformation, but something or other to which the 
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Reformation gave start, does, when carried out somehow, whether 
logically or otherwise, lead to private judgment and free thought. 
The Reformation had in the end a good deal to do with the - 
motion of private judgment and free thought. Herein is the half 
truth which is contained in Mr. Burt's fallacy, and which has 
misled a great many people beside Mr. Burt. Mr. Burt says that 
the “doctrine of Reformation” was “ private judgment and 
free thought.” He most likely thinks that Luther, Calvin, 
Cranmer, or anybody else whom he may take as the type of a 
Reformer, proclaimed the doctrine that every man might believe as 
he pleased and worship as he pleased, and be subject to no pains 
or penalties for so believing and so worshipping. This is really by 
no means an uneommon notion. But we need not say that every 
one who has the faintest glimmerings of knowledge about the his- 
tory of the sixteenth century knows that the exact opposite was the 
truth. In the latter half of that century, two persons who cannot 
be su to have had any intercourse with one another, Akbar 
and William the Silent, did come to something like what Mr. 
Burt calls the doctrine of the Reformation. And, if either Akbar 
or William the Silent had legislated for England, France, er Ger- 
many, the religious affairs of those countries might have been 
settled in a way more likely to please Mr. Burt than the way in 
which they actually were settled. As it was, nothing could be 
more unlike Mr. Burt’s ideal. Nothing was further from the 
thoughts of any party at the time of the Reformation than 
the proclamation of private judgment and free thought for 
every man. An oppressed might now and then murmur 
something of the kind on its own behalf, but no party in power 
ever dreamed of allowing any right of the kind to a party weaker 
than itself. There never was any age in which the right of 
the civil power to regulate the religious affairs of its subjects was 
so strongly and so universally putforth. It was a doctrine which 
hardly could have been put forth for some centuries before the 
sixteenth. The questions which arise out of religious differences 
had slept forsomeages. There had been an earlier time when they 
had been as fully awake as they were in the sixteenth century. In 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries the questions of tolerance and 
intolerance were a8 important as they became again in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and Valentinian and Theodoric 
forestalled the solitary wisdom of Akbar. But, when all Western 
Christendom acknowledged one standard of orthodoxy, the case 
was changed. There were doubtless at all times some who dis- 
sented from that standard of orthodoxy. They would be called 
Nonconformists now; they were called Heretics then. There 
were times and places, like Southern Gaul in the thirteenth century, 
where the heretics were pretty thick on the ground, and could 
muster a good deal of physical st . Still,in those days there was 
only one way of dealing with Nonconformity. The Church declared 
who were heretics, and the secular arm made an end of them. 
If they were few, the civil power could see to them; if they 
were many, it might be n to preach a crusade and send an 
army against them. It nowhere oceurred to any man in Western 
Christendom either that different men in the same political 
community might la worship in different ways, or that 
different political communities might set up different forms 
of worship within their own boundaries. An Albigensian 
meeting-house hard by the Catholic church, both of them beitig 
equally under the protection of the law, was a thing that no man 
dreamed of. And men dreamed just as little of a state of things 
in which this or that independent kingdom, this or tliat prince 
or free city of the Empire, should establish one form of religion, 
while the next principality or commonwealth established another. 
The half toleration granted to the Jews was no real exception. 
The Jews were not heretics. They had not rebelled against the 
Church, because never belonged to it. in 
every sense, politi religious, strangers in ev ro 
had and, with more than the iieabiltties of the po they had 
also some of his advantages. We may say that in Western 
Europe there was no real exception to the rule. In Eastern Europe, 
in the lands which the Crusaders wrested from the Fastern 
Empire, there was another state of things. Catholic conquerors 
had settled down among Christians whom they called schismatics. 
Still their case was different from that of heretics in the 
West. The whole native population of Eastern Europe 
could not be dealt with like a few stray preachers of 
strange doctrines, or indeed even as the Albigenses were. 
The treatment of the conquered differed in different times and 
laces. The Latin Emperor Henry deserves a place alongside of 
eodoric and Akbar for despising national and religious 
prejudices, and i Greeks and Franks on a_ perfectly 
equal footing. the border lands of East and West, in the 
Sicilian realms where Norman Kings ruled over Greek and Saracen 
subjects, questions of the same kind arose, and toleration of the 
infidel was one of thé crimes for which Frederick the Second tried 
to make up rsecution of the Christian heretic. But in the 
lands with which the question is really concerned, in the lands 
which were really touched by the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, in Britain, France, y, and Scandinavia, questions 
of this kind did not arise at all. In all times before the sixteenth 
century the right of private judgment and free thought on the part 


of the individual member of the community was vigorously put 
down. Thé same right on the part of the political community 


itself, the right of this ot that prineé or commonwealth to esta~ 
blish one religion, while another prince or commonwealth esta- 
blished another, was a question which had not yet come into men’s 


Now what was the real “ doctrine of the Reformation” ? What 
was the immediate change which the events of the sixteenth cen- 
— made in the state of things which we have just described? 
Did the leaders of the Reformation proclaim, or did their work 
actually bring about, an acknowledged right of private judgment 
and free thought for every man? Nota bit of it. The change 
which was really made might. be summed up by saying 
that it established the right of private judgment and free thought 
for each separate political community, but that it left individuals 
exactly as they were before. It established the powérs of the civil 
magistrate in matters of religion as they had never been established 
before. Up to this time the theory was that the State “a lent its 
physical force to carry out the decrees of the Church. The Church 
deelared such or such a man to be a heretic, and the State burned 
him. But now the State ceased to carry out the decrees of the 
Church as 2 matter of course. It took upon itself to decide whether 
it would cleave to the old Church or set up a new one. It was by 
no means inclined to let hereties off, but it took upon itself to de+ 
fine who were the heretics. Here in England Henry the Eighth 
burned Friar Forrest as a heretic for believing as everybody had 
believed a few years before. Presently Mary, or somebody in her 
name, burned everybody who did not believe as Friar Forrest had 
believed. Through all the changes under Henry, Edward, Mary, and 
Elizabeth the idea of legalized or tolerated dissent never came into 
any man’s head. King and Parliament settled religion as they 
settled anything else ; other people had nothing to do but to con- 
form to what they made law for the time being. Among the many 
sovereign States of Germany things took a different course from 
what they took in the consolidated kingdom of England. Had 
the Imperial power been strong enough, one religion would 
have been forced upon the whole Empire. As the Im- 
perial oo was not strong enough for this, the right of 
establishing what religion it thonght good was transferred from 
the Empire to each of its several members. A religious peace did 
not mean the right of each man to choose his religion for himself ; 
it meant the right of the prince or senate under whom he lived to 

-ehoose his religion for him. Cujus regio, ejus et religio.” 
Toleration as a principle was nowhere acknowledge€ ; if it any- 
| where existed as a fact, it was because of the accidental wisdom of 
this or that particular prince, or because in this or that place 
parties were so equally balanced that neither had any chance of 
rooting out the other. In Geneva, the holy city of one great body 
of Reformers, private judgment and free thought took the form of 
the burning of Servetus and the law which made it death to say 
mass. In France a religious peace had, according to the different 
cireumstances of the country, the same meaning that it had in Ger- 
many. It never meant the right of each man throughout the land 
to worship as he pleased. It meant the right of the Reformers te 
éxercise their religion in those districts, towns, or castles, where 
they were too strong to be hindered from exercising it. La 
Rochelle might follow its own way; but it was as unlawful as 
before to set up a Huguenot conventicle opposite the towers of Nétre 
Dame. Nowhere in the era of the Reformation was Mr. Burt’s 
“doctrine of the Reformation” anywhere acknowledged. Toleration, 
80 far as there was any, was local and incidental. The principle 
which really was established was that, instead of every King, prince, 
or commonwealth being bound to give the support of the civil 
| power to one undisputed religious system, every King, prince, oF 
Commonwealth might choose which of several religious systems it 
| would enforce upon its subjects. 
_ Had the Reformation then, the Blessed Reformation, reall 
néthing at all to do with private judgment and free thought? It 
had much to do with them in many ways, but not in the way 
Which the random talk of Mr. Burt would imply. The imme- 
| diate result of the Reformation was, in most cases, simply to put 
down one intolerant system and to set up another. But it woule 
be a most shallow view to see nothing more than this ‘in the 
Reformation. The causes and the results of the Reformation were 
far wider than the Reformation itself. Herein lies the half truth 
which Mr. Burt and others who talk like him have got hold 
of. Private judgment and free thought were in no sénse the doc- 
frine of the Reformation, but they were at once its cause and its 
result. Calvin had no respect for the private judgment and free 
‘thought of Servetus. Cranmer had no respect for the private 
judgment and free thought of Joan Bocher. Cranmer, above all, 
throughout life freely burned all who exercised their private judg- 
‘ment ina different way from himself, till he lost the power of 
burnirig others by being burned himself. But the position of 
Calvin and Cranmer was not the less the result of private judg- 
ment and free thought. By the exercise of their private judgment 
they came to certain conclusions, and, as they had the luck to get 
Kings and senates to adopt their conclusions, they had the pleasure 
of bmg | those who by the same process came to other con- 
clusions. No King or Senate adopted the conclusions of Servetus o¥ 
Joan Bocher ; they therefore were burned ; had they had the samé 
luck as Calvin and Cranmer, most likely they would have burned 
somebody else. But this was a state of things which could not 
on for ever. Granting that anybody should be burned—and Mr. 
Froude teaches us that some people ought to bé burned—the 


adherents of theold, immemorial, inap ceat least unchangeable, 
system, the system which, if itsprang from private judgment, sprang’ 


. from the private judgment of ages back, could burn people with # 
certain show of decency. But it was monstrous that men should 
burn others for doing what they had just before done themselves. 
When it was declared that Popes and General Councils were not 


| infallible, it was soon found out that Luther and Calvin and 
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Cranmer, that Landgrave Philip and Queen Elizabeth, that Con- 
vocations at Westminster and oe at Dort, were not infallible 
either. The Reformation therefore, though in itself the most high- 
handed exercise of authority, did in its results strike a deadly blow 
at the principle of authority. Men who used their private judgment 
to crush the private judgment of others presently found that the 

rivate judgment of others was as little to be crushed as their own. 
When the claim of a universal Church to rule the consciences of 
all men was cast aside, the claim of this or that prince or 
senate to rule the consciences of men within a certain geographical 
limit could not long go on. The Reformation was the offspring 
of private judgment and free thought; it was the eventual, 
though the unwilling, parent of private judgment and free thought ; 
what it did not do was to put forth private judgment and free 
thought as a doctrine. The Reformation took place because men’s 
minds were astir, and it set men’s minds astir still more. But it 
did so without professing to do so. The Reformation may fairly 
enough be said to have been the indirect cause of all the forms 
which private judgment and free thought haye taken in later 
times. And in this way those forms may, for aught we know, be 
the logical carrying out of the doctrine of the Reformation. But 
most certainly private judgment and free thought were not the 
avowed or conscious doctrine of men who burned everybody who 
used his private judgment and free thought in a ditierent way 
from themselves. 


SETTING UP A BUTLER. 


HERE are various forms of human suffering which must 
excite the compassion of any beings of a superior order who 
may have an opportunity of contemplating them. The good man 
struggling with adversity is proverbially a touching spectacle; but 
we are not at all sure that the good man struggling with the con- 
sequences of his own prosperity is not sometimes more deserving 
of commiseration, especially as his unhappiness does not usually 
excite much sympathy or pity among his friends. There are 
perhaps fewekinds of misery so trying as that of the rising middle- 
class man who has been getting on in the world, extending his 
ractice or his business, accumulating a comfortable balance, and 
aying up a stock of social consideration, and who finds himself on 
the brink of a great domestic revolution, which is the natural result 
of the good fortune which has hitherto been so sweet to him. 
He has of course been more or less distinctly aware since he 
started as head of a household of a gradual development of 
domestic—we will not say comfort, and luxury, in the 
true sense of the word, would be still more out of place—but 
rhaps we may say display. The snug villa, in its garden, at 
Tulse Hill or Holloway, where he began life with Arabella, has 
been exchanged for a more pretentious dwelling nearer the centre 
of fashionable life, first perhaps in Bayswater or Regent’s Park, 
and then, as Arabella’s views expanded, in the aspiring outskirts 
of South Kensington. The cook and housemaid of the primitive 
family have also been growing into a numerous retinue of female 
servants—cook and kitchenmaid, firstand second housemaid, parlour- 
maid, nurse and under-nurse, and perhaps a boy. It is sometimes of 
the little things of life that one has most reason to be afraid, and if 
our friend had been wise, he would have had an uncomfortable pre- 
sentiment when he saw the boy become a member of his establish- 
ment. The theory of development has undoubtedly its place in the 
domestic as in the animal world, and Wordsworth himself perhaps 
scarcely realized to the full extent all that is meant by the melancholy 
truth that the child is father to the man. To the eye of the social 
physician the irruption of the boy in buttons, or even, in an earlier 
stage, of the boy without buttons, who is surreptitiously introduced 
into the area to clean the knives and boots, is painfully ominous. 
Every doctor watches for such signs. It may be only a little 
fiush or a scarcely visible pimple, but to the observant eye it 
betokens unmistakably what is about to follow. In a suburban 
house perhaps a boy does not much matter. There is a garden 
where he can be turned loose when not wanted indoors; or there 
is probably a pony-chaise, and he can make-believe to be useful to 
the groom. At any rate you know the worst of him. When he 
outgrows his jacket and trousers so that there is too much expo- 
sure of bare arm and dirty stocking, he must of course give place 
to another; but that other will only be a boy such as he used to 


be himself. The danger of the boy in a town house is that he is 
the thin end of the wedge—the ost inevitable precursor of a 
man. 


It may be supposed that with the inerease of the domestic staff 
a certain change also takes place in the life of the household. 
There are more courses than there used to be at table, evening 
dress creeps in, and the range of hospitality widens. The boy 
having been added at the tail of the establishment, another male 
is found to be indispensable at the head of it. In short, our 
friend suddenly awakes to the discovery that he is in that most 
distressing position which may be described as tottering on the 
verge of a butler. His wife is constantly pointing out to him that 
other people not better off than they are have a butler; that a 
butler at once steadies and gives character to a house, and is, in 
fact, a sort of social badge or symbol without which they can no 
longer hold up their heads among their friends and neighbours. 
Women servants may be all very well in their way, but then they 
are distinctively associated with mere bourgeois respectability. 
It is also hinted that a butler would after all be rather an economy 
than an additional expense. He would check the bills, keep 


an eye on the other servants, and do many things which the 
master of the household is too much occupied to attend to. It is 
possible that this sort of argument may not carry very decided 
conviction to the mind of the person to whom it is addressed, but 
he cannot but feel that, however he may struggle and procrasti- 
nate, the question is already decided. Sometimes, of course, a 
man makes the plunge without thinking much about it, and he 
may even perhaps fancy that he will enjoy it. But to any one who 
reflects on all that is involved in the introduction of a butles into a 
house for the first time the prospect can hardly be contemplated 
without a pang. Hitherto he has been, under his wife, master in 
his own house. A woman cook is the highest person in his ser- 
vice, and personally he has nothing to do with her, though the 
mention of his name may sometimes be a useful resource to his 
wile when she has a difliculty with her chief domestic. If he wants 
anything done in a particular way he has only to tell his wife, who 
gives the necessary order. But now a new official is to be introduced 
under his roof who will entirely alter this state of affairs. A 
wife may manage a cook without troubling her husband, but 
he cannot escape the responsibility of himself looking after the 
butler. His domestic life suddenly falls under the shadow of a 
strange man who has ways and ideas of his own, and who, though 
nominally his servant, contrives in many things to make himself 
felt as master. Theoretically, of course the supreme authority 
rests with the employer; he gives his -orders, and it is supposed 
that they will be carried out. But his sense of freedom in giving 
orders is apt to be seriously circumscribed by his consciousness 
that they will be sharply criticized in thought, if not in speech. 
A butler who finds himself in a house where there has never been 
a butler before has ample scope for a peculiar kind of tyranny. He 
has an experience of the rights and duties of butlers to refer to of 
which his master is destitute. Nothing can be more impressive 
than the solemn gravity with which, under the form of questions, 
he issues mandates to his employers, or the expression of melancholy 
surprise with which he listens to suggestions or remonstrances 
which reveal the depths of social obscurity in which his master and 
mistress must have passed their previous existence. Reminiscences ot 
the liberality and splendour of houses in which he formerly lived 
supply a ready answer to all complaints. His Lordship, or Sir 
John, as the case may be, was content to write cheques for the 
wine-merchant without making fussy calculations as to the 
proper consumption of the quarter, or indulging in invidious 
suspicions as to whether a common St. Julien had not been 
substituted for Chiteau-Margaux; nor did he demean himself 
by looking into the items of shopkeepers’ bills, and comparing their 
prices with those of the Civil Service Stores. The butler’s ideal 
of a perfect establishment is one in which the butler manages 
everything according to his own ideas. Now he is in a generous 
mood, and grumbles because there are not enough large dinner- 
arties and an overflowing table. Another time he sulks because 
e is done to death with too much company. The first principle 
of his system is that all transactions with tradesmen should pass 
through his hands, so that he may arrange for a nice little bonus 
for himself, in return for which he undertakes to defend the dealers 
when any question is raised about the quality of their goods or a 
doubt as to the fairness of their measure. The cellar is usually 
a sore point in domestic administration. The master likes to be 
sure that he gets the wines he pays for, and that they are reserved 
for himself and his guests, while the butler resents a suspicious 
inspection of the stock. In other days the master looked after his 
cellar himself. He took care that his favourite wines were lov- 
ingly bestowed, and, as he surveyed the store, indulged in pleasant 
anticipation of the day when he would have up some of his Comet 
ae or 58 Latour. But now he is never sure what he has; 
ttles break, wines become sour or muddy in the most perplexing 
way, and at the most awkward times; and though the old-fashioned 
drinking-bouts have quite gone out, mysterious evaporation seems 
to equalize consumption. 

It is hard to say whether the butler who is useless or lazy or 
the one who is too busy and meddlesome and wants to take every- 
thing on himself is more vexatious. In the one case the master is 
constantly occupied in looking after things which the butler neglects 
or in correcting his blunders. In the other case the master finds him- 
self pushed out of the way, and forced to take things as they are 
provided by a superior power. His house is given over toa man 
who treats him as a lodger. A very good butler, who knows his 
business thoroughly, and knows that he knows it, is apt to be 
stiff and impracticable, and to presume on his experience. As a 
rule it is certainly a mistake to bring servants from a family of a 
higher class into one of lower position. A cook who has happened 
once to live with an Irish peer will ever after in moments of 
drunken depression bewail with tears the plebeian extraction of 
her new employer who has made his money in trade; and a 
butler feels that he has descended in the social scale since he 
left a titled house. But worst of all of course is the wandering 
butler who has been everywhere and with everybody, and who 
is perpetually being passed on from one place to another, whose 
complexion reddens and whose gait grows unsteady on critical 
occasions, whose spouns are always going astray, who brings 
the reek of tobacco to the breakfast-table and the odour of 
onions to dinner, and is discovered, after he has gone, to have for- 
gotten to pay the bills for which money was given to him. It 
will usually found that servants, though they have faults of 
their own, reflect the faults of their employers, and this is especially 
the case with the butler in a family of moderate means. In a 
great house, where there is a large retinue of servants, and 
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systematic organization is me pen the butler must necessarily 
be a man of good capacity and character; he occupies a distinct 
and well-defined position and is well paid. A butler of the 
inferior order, on the other hand, is too often required 


. to combine the services of a menial with the management 


of many matters which require not only unexceptional in- 
tegrity, but intelligence and business qualities. He is usually a 
common, ignorant man, and particularly susceptible to the 
temptations which surround him. He is probably anxious to 
marry, or, if married, to get settled in some business where he can 
live with his wife and children, instead of seeing them only by 
snatches; and he is therefore eager to snatch at perquisites and to 
put by money. He acquires a dangerous taste for good living, 
and has too many opportunities of indulging it. He is too much 
trusted, and too ittle respected, and generally he is underpaid. As 
a rule, it may be said that, unless a man has large means, he 
had better try, with his wife’s help, to get on with women 
servants; and in any case there is obvious peril in handing over to 
a substitute, with few qualifications for the task, the discharge of 
duties which he ought to see to himself. 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


HE annual eg given by the Queen's scholars of St. 
Peter’s College, Westminster, does much to keep alive in 
modern minds the knowledge of what manner of thing the Roman 
Comedy was. In reading many of the works of the playwright 
whose Trinummus is this year selected for representation, one 
might be disposed to think that Polonius was well within his 
tether when he asserted that Plautus was “not too light ” for the 
players who came to Elsinore. If, however, some modern comedies 
appear brighter and more animated than the productions of 
erence and Plautus, it must be remembered that the writers of 
those comedies had the teaching of several centuries at their 
back, That some modern playwrights have not turned the ad- 
vantage of such teaching to the best account will be readily 
admitted. Most writers of comedy have in some measure pro- 
fited by the previous existence of the Roman comedy. There is 
hardly a modern play in which there may not be discovered some 
device of the stage which is to be found in the service of one 
or other of the two best-known Roman dramatists. They, in their 
turn, had borrowed these devices, as indeed they did their whole 
plays, from the Greek. There is this difference, however, between 
the two cases. The Latin playwright prefaced his production by 
an acknowledgment of the source whence he had drawn it. In 
those days there must have been either more honesty or less craving 
for originality among authors, Anyhow the contrast in this respect 
between the two ages is curious. Formerly no slur was cast upon 
a piece by the fact that it was entirely taken from the Greek. It 
would be difficult to say how many original pieces of this age have 
owed their originality to original methods of translation. It is 
not easy to see why the borrowing of plots or hints for plots should 
be considered a sin. It is a practice which has been assidu- 
ously followed by many t writers. Not one of Shak- 
— plots was invented by the poet himself. Beaumont and 
letcher have borrowed not only plot, but language also, from 
Lucan in their False One, and Ben Seam introduces an admira- 
ble translation of a whole satire of Horace in his Poetaster. 

The Trinummus of Plautus, itself taken from the Thesaurus of 
Philemon, has supplied the three best-known languages of modern 
Europe with plays. From it Giovammaria Cecchi took his 
Dote, Destouches his Trésor caché, and Lessing his Schatz. 
The plot of the piece is not ill constructed, and shows some know- 
ledge of stage effect. There have been so many copies in various 
forms taken from different parts of it in the course of ages, that it 
would not be surprising if the original appeared a little dilapidated 
by this time. A good plot forms an excellent flight of stairs to 
the shrine of the drama; it is not surprising therefore to find it 
worn by the knees of anxious votaries. 

It is a curious circumstance that from Lesbonicus down to 
Charles Surface a reckless, profligate, extravagant young man has 
always been the especial idol of writers of comedy. As thie stage 
is supposed to be the looking-glass of the world, and, more than 
that, a magic looking-glass which shall not only show things as 
they are, but as they ought to be, this fact seems strange. What 
would the authors who have glorified their heroes in proportion to 
the worthlessness of their characters do if they met one of their 

t creations in real life? Would they find no worse punishment 

or his follies and crimes than a caressing blow with a gold-headed 
cane and a fondly reproachful exclamation of “ You young dog!” ? 
Would they smile with delight at finding his utter want of princi- 
ple redeemed by a reckless generosity which, put in exercise by a 
ruined man at the expense of his creditors, can hardly have much 
redeeming virtue in it? Would they finally reward his rakish 
career by entrusting him with an admirable wife and presenting | 
him with “gold to a large amount” to celebrate his wedding ? 
Clearly there is some hidden attraction in the character of a well- 
bred rake which has led many writers to glorify on the stage 
that which off it they would probably feel bound to condemn. 
It must be said, however, that Lesbonicus, the rake of the 7?- 
nummus, is not so bad as some rakes. It is himself, not his 
creditors, whom he threatens to deprive of all means of sustenance 
by a sudden act of generosity. 

The piece is opened by a prologue which, as Canning said of his 


prologue to The Rovers—* somewhat brealis the matter to the audi- 
ence.” It is spoken by two allegorical persons, Luxury and Want, 
The first three lines of the dialogue give some hint of the motive 
of the play :— 

Luxvrta. Sequere hac me, gnata, ut munus fungaris tuum. 

Inopra. Sequor : set finem fore quem dicam nescio. 

Luxurtia, Adest: nam sunt edes; i intro nunc jam, 


The house into which Want is sent by Luxury formerly belonged 
to Charmides, a wealthy Athenian, father to Lesbonicus, the disso- 
lute young man of whom we have already spoken, and to one fair 
daughter whose name does not transpire. Charmides, leaving the 
country on business matters, entrusted the guardianship of his son 
and daughter to his friend Callicles. At the same time he confided 
to his friend that in a certain part of his house was concealed a 
large sum of money; the “treasure” which gave its name to the 
original piece by Philemon. During the absence of his father, 
Lesbonicus, in order to supply his waning purse, put up the house 
for sale. Callicles the guardian felt compelled to buy it as the 
only means of keeping the treasure concealed in it under his own 
control, and thus fulfilling his duty to the absent Charmides. This 
transfer of property is supposed to have talen place just before the 
opening of the play proper, which takes the form of a dialogue 
between Callicles, the purchaser of the house, and “a damned 
good-natured friend,” who has come on purpose to point out to 
him the depravity of his conduct in making a purchase from his 
extravagant ward. Callicles takes his unmerited scolding with a 
lamblike meekness, and when his friend calls him “homo nequam,” 
he gives no stronger reply than “non istue meum est.” There 
is, however, some humour in the scene, notably in the 
invective against scandalmongers with which the friend of 
Callicles concludes it. The next scene introduces Lysiteles, a 
young man of fortune in love with the sister of Lesbonicus, 
who remains invisible as well as nameless throughout the play. 
Lysiteles, without much trouble, persuades his unusually indulgent 
father, Philto, to undertake all the preliminaries of his marriage 
with a portionless girl, for it is expected that Lesbonicus, having 
herve his possessions to nothing, will be unable out of that to 
raise a dowry for his sister. The preliminaries, however, are not 
easily arranged. Lesbonicus has still a field outside the city, and 
this |e proposes to bestow as a marriage portion upon his sister. 
Stasimus, the shifty ready slave who, under various names, fills in 
Roman comedy the kind of place which Scapin does in French, 
overhears this proposal, and, knowing that his master’s whole 
present revenue depends upon this field, he resolves to keep it in 
the family. To this end he gives Philto a truly appalling account 
of the peculiar properties of this field, which he asserts brings 
every kind of misfortune to its unfortunate possessors. Philto is 
so frightened by the recital that he resolves to do anything rather 
than be concerned with such a field, and thus the object of 
Stasimus is gained. His hurry to get rid of his master at the end 
of the scene is an effective bit of stage business. 

Presently ensues a quarrel between the two young men, the one 
insisting — giving his sister a dowry, the other refusing to 
accept it. eamount of shame which Lesbonicus seems to think 
will attach to him if his sister is married without a dowry is note- 
worthy. As in the case of most rakish heroes of comedy, his 
generosity is merely a form of selfishness. He refuses to let her 
marry Lysiteles, an excellent match, with whom she very likely 
was in love, under certain circumstances, because her doing so 
would make things unpleasant for him. Meanwhile Callicles 
the guardian has discovered the state of affairs, and resolved to 
— her secretly with a dowry out of the concealed treasure. 

ow to convey it without arousing suspicion of this treasure’s 
existence presents itself as a difficulty. Callicles, however, and his 
friend of the first act devise a crafty plan between them, They hire 
a “Sycophanta,” one of the loungers about the Forum who in Dr. 
Smith's Dictionary are described as “ happy compounds of the 
common barrator, informer, pettifogger, busybody, rogue, liar, and 
slanderer.” This person they instruct to personate a friend who 
has met Charmides abroad, and is bringing from him sealed letters 
and a dowry for his daughter. A fitting costume is ob- 
tained by one of the conspirators from the “choragus,” and the 
plot promises to work admirably, until, as the pretended friend of 
Charmides approaches his house in one direction, the real Char- 
mides, unexpectedly returned, approaches it in another. Upon 
this ensues a scene which contains a good deal of humour. It 
may be observed that this scene has given rise to one in the Sup- 
positi of ‘Ariosto, and through that medium probably to the better- 
known scene between Vincentio and the Pedant in the Taming of 
the Shrew. Charmides has some difficulty in asserting his own 
identity, but is presently recognized by the slave Stasimus. On 
hearing from him of the turn which affairs have taken, the miser- 
able old man falls into a swoon which, by contrast with the rest of 
the play, isa somewhat tragic incident, and reminds one of the 
author's line in the prologue to his Amphitryo :— 

’ Faciam ut commista sit Tragico-comeedia. 


The appearance and explanation of Callicles, however, sets 
things in the right track, and the comedy ends as comedies should 
end. It is needless to say that, not only is the virtuous 
Lysiteles rewarded by the hand of the girl whose dowry comes 
from the thesewrus, but a brand-new wife is also immediately 
discovered for the dissipated Lesbonicus. How many comedies 
since this one have ended with a double marriage ? 

Holes have been picked in the Trinummus, whose age alone 
might entitle it to immunity, on the score of the extreme im- 
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probability of some of its incidents. It has been observed that 
there is a gross want of likelihood in the meeting between the 
Sycophanta and Charmides, who would never have stopped to 
observe a stranger in the street before entering his house im- 
mediately after his return. As has been remarked ona former 
occasion, it should be remembered that Charmides is led to suspect 
the stranger of evil intentions towards his house—the house 
where the treasure is concealed. A better-founded objection is 
to Stasimus’s loitering prolixity when delay involved danger to 
his back. It must be remembered, however, that Stasimus was not 
sober at the time. It may be supposed also that he was sharp 
enough to know exactly how far he might try his master’s temper. 

The acting of the play was well up to the mark. The “ low- 
comedy” and “character” parts of Stasimus and the Sycophanta 
were rendered with considerable humour. The young men were 
personated with skill and spirit, the old with due discretion. 
Among these latter, the representative of Callicles was remarkable 
for his ease and his unusual capability of standing still. The part 
of Charmides contains in one scene remarkable difficulties, which 
were most creditably met. An improvement might possibly be 
made in one point of the grouping. When one of the characters 
is overhearing the conversation of others—a frequent situation—it 
would be well to put a little more life into his demeanour and 
attitude, care being taken at the same time to avoid restlessness. 

The Epilogue, as of wont, deals satirically with passing events. 
There is much ingenuity in the consecutive stringing together of 
such apparently incongruous subjects as railway abuses, the com- 
petitive examination mania, the new pronunciation of Latin, and 
the Transit of Venus. The verses in which the clever conceits are 
clothed are neat and smart. The Prologue touched in appropriate and 
feeling terms upon the honours and deaths of old Westminsters, 
and other subjects of general interest. 


THE PATENT-LAW. 
[He Lord Chancellor has received a deputation from the 


Inventors’ Institute on the subject of the Patent-law, has 
heard what the members wished to say, and has assured them that 
he takes great interest in the subject. It is now a year and a 
half since a Committee of the House of Commons made a 
Report on this subject, containing certain recommendations, and 
it may be supposed that the time has come for legislation upon the 
basis of that Report. We should have thought, indeed, that there 
need not have been any delay, because even those persons who de- 
sire to abolish all Patent-laws would probably concede that, if those 
laws are to be maintained, they ought to be amended. Thedeputation 
told the Lord Chancellor nothing that he did not know, or might 
not have known before. The arguments for and against Patent- 
laws are all collected in the two Reports of the Committee for 
1871-2, and Lord Cairns has had as counsel and judge abundant 
opportunities of observing the absurdity and expense of the present 
system. When it is stated that the hearing of a patent case in 
Chancery took thirty-three days and cost 15,000/., the necessity 
for some amendment of the law has been adequately demonstrated. 

The proposed reform, like many others, resolves itself into the crea- 
tion of several places with comfortable pay. The deputation proposed 
“a public department under a high official, to institute a outtiactaney 
examination into all applications for patents, so as to ascertain 
whether the roposed invention was new and related to something 
that was useful.” It is expected that the fees payable on patents 
would cover the cost of this establishment, and if it can be ren- 
dered self-supporting, Ministers may easily reconcile themselves to 
the necessity of making several valuable appointments. It is also 
suggested that every patentee should be obliged to grant licences 
on “fair terms,” and to decide what are fair terms would be 
another branch of business of the same establishment. It is urged 
that a complete and convenient Museum of Patents, like that. at 
Washington, would be valuable, and that, for the relief of poor in- 
ventors, the fees on patents ought to be reduced. A member of the 
deputation observed that “the artisans of the Anglo-Saxon race 
were equal to any in the world, but it was necessary that they 
should have a fair start in the race of competition.” It appears 
hardly worth while to occupy the time of the Lord Chancellor in 
listening to this kind of talk, particularly as he must have heard it 
all before. But we will assume that a Museum of Patents generally 
available would be a harmless, and probably useful, institution ; 
and if it can be maintained out of fees paid by patentees, let it be 
established. It is said that, if patents could be had cheaply and 
easily, many frivolous patents would be taken out; but at worst 
they would only occupy space in the Museum. And there may be 
a variety of = as to whether a patent is frivolous. 
Tt is stated that a patent was granted in America for 
the fifth wheel of a coach, and, said a witness before 
the Committee of the House of Commons, “such a patent may 
not be very valuable, but I do not think it is likely to 
stand in the way of any other improvement that comes after it,” 
and so it did not much matter whether it was granted or not. 
The same witness mentioned a patent for a spittoon, which in this 
country, he said, is not an important thing, but in the United 
States is of the utmost value, and many fortunes have been realized 
from spittoons. There are 15,000 patents granted yearly in 
America, and it is feared or hoped that under an improved system 
as many would be granted here. The Commissioners or Examiners 
would, we presume, have some discretion to refuse frivolous 


patents, and, with that proviso, we do not see that an increase of 
the number of patents would be an evil. There are, undeniably, 
some strong objections to the system of granting patents, 
but if these objections be overruled, it will scarcely be 
contended that the system ought to be checked in its opera- 
tion by unnecessary difficulties.  Working-men in general 
appear to favour patents, and many instances might be produced in 
which they have derived benefit from the existing system. Mr. 
Mundella told the Committee, as the result of his observation, that 
every successful invention has conferred a benefit on the inventor 
and on the public, while unsuccessful inventions have only con~ 
ferred loss and injury on the patentees. In the hosiery and lace 
trade Mr. Mundella says that nine out of ten inventions have been 
made by workmen. He found a working-man with a little cirs 
cular machine in a wretched garret. He was ill, full of rheumatism, 
and almost starving, and yet he had got a capital machine. Mr. 


| Mundella saw at once that it was a good invention, took the man 


into his own employment, patented the machine, and gave the in= 
ventor one-third of the profit, which amounted to 300/. Many 
similar instances might be given, and they go far to show the 
value of a Patent-law. On the other hand, it has been 
urged with much force that a kind of epidemic of inventions 
sometimes breaks out, and that if one man is not seized with the 
malady, another man certainly will be. Those who hold this view 
are obliged, however, to admit that inventions really worthy of the 
name are sometimes made and deserve to be rewarded; and when 
they concede that they go a long way towards admitting the 
utility of a Patent-law. Thus, a witness mentioned the article of 
sulphuric acid, and he thought that, if M. Gay-Lussac had not in+ 
vented the process which he patented, somebody else would. But 


,the same witness, referring to the “invention of sending 


, messages by electricity,” thought that inventions of that class 


| ought to be well rewarded. 


g The difficulty would be to define 
the class and to settle the reward. The Committee, after 
hearing many able expositions of these conflicting views, 
decided that the privilege conferred by patents promotes 
the progress of manufactures, by causing many important in- 


| ventions to be introduced and developed more rapidly than. 
| would otherwise be the case. 


The same privilege leads to the 
introduction and publication of numerous improvements, each of a 
minor character, Fut the sum of which contributes greatly to the 
progress of industry. The Committee further resolved that, in the 
absence of the protection of patents, the competition of manu- 
facturers amongst themselves would doubtless lead to the intro- 
duction of improved processes and machinery, but that it would 
— be less ao | than under the stimulus of a Patent-law. 

hey further resolved that the granting of pecuniary rewards 
could not be substituted with advantage to the public interest for: 
the temporary privilege conferred by letters-patent. 

The Committee further resolved that the existing Patent-law 
and its administration are in many respects defective, and require 
considerable improvement in the interests of the public, of manu-- 
facturers, and of inventors. They recommended that protection for 
a limited period, and dating back to the time at which it is applied 
for, should only be granted for an invention on its nature and par- 
ticular points of novelty being clearly described in a provisional 
specification, and upon the report of a competent authority that 
such invention, so far as can be ascertained by such authority, is. 
new and is a manufacture within the meaning of the law. is. 
recommendation appears so reasonable that any man unacquainted 
with English habits might wonder thata year and a half should be 
allowed to elapse without attempting to carry it into effect. As 
we have already said, there are two opinions whether there should 
be a Patent-law, but there cannot be two opinions whether, if 
there be such a law, it ought to be made reasonable and practically 
useful. The deputation to the Lord Chancellor repeated the re- 
commendation of the Committee, with a few flourishes about the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and the Lord Chancellor cautiously intimated his 
hope that the Government might be able to place the Patent-laws 
on a better footing than that on which they now stand. One feels 
tempted to address Sir Antonio Brady in Hamlet's words, “ To this 
effect, sir, after what flourish your nature will.” Enforce the 
recommendations of the Committee and introduce embellishments 
about the Anglo-Saxon race ad libitum. Your purpose is so 
reasonable, that you cannot mar it by any caprice in the execution. 

It is certainly not the fault of the deputation that they could 
find nothing to say that was at once new and important. In fact, 
the subject has been thoroughly discussed. The time for talk has 
— and the time for action has more than come. Mr. James 

Joward informed the Lord Chancellor that, while taking out a 
patent in America, he was struck with the superiority of the Ame- 
rican system to our own. The Lord Chancellor is probably too 
busy to read blue-bouks, and, even if he knew, he could not con- 
sistently with politeness have informed Mr. Howard that the story 
he was about to tell had been a year and a half in print. But 
then it is in the very words in which Mr. Howard told it 
to the Lord Chancellor. The process which is called ripen- 
ing of public opinion has now been adequately performed 
in reference to the Patent-laws, as is shown by the fact that a 
deputation can only repeat, with additional solemnity, reeommen- 
dations which have been urged a hundred times before. There 
was indeed one item of novelty produced by this deputation. An 
International Congress on Patent-laws was held at Vienna, and the 
representative of England at this Congress presented a copy of his 
a oe to the Lord Chancellor. It may perhaps suffice to endeavour 
to bring about an amendment of our own law before troubling 
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ourselves as to the laws of other countries, But recent experience 
does not inspire confidence in “international” proceedings of any 
kind. If foreigners see-their way to obtain useful concessions from 
us, they will doubtless go into Congresses with alacrity ; but other- 
wise not. An assimilation in the law and practice of various 
countries as to inventions is certainly desirable, and it can pro- 
bably be obtained if this country is prepared to make unlimited 
concessions, 


“ EMINENTLY RELIABLE.” 


We have always had a strong conviction that an educated 
lishman—that is, an Englishman who has been at 
school and is supposed to have been educated—who can bring 
imself to use, we cannot say the word, for it is not a 
word, but that absurd and stupid vulgarism, “ reliable,” must 
have a screw loose somewhere; and a curious illustration of 
this theory has just occurred. The other day the Rev. H. 
Temple West wrote a letter to say that a statement which he 
had made, and the truth of which had been challenged, was 
based on authority which was “eminently reliable.” What 
Mr. West meant, and, if he had been able to write the English 
language correctly, would have said, was no doubt that his infor- 
mation rested on authority upon which he thought he could rely; 
but he made the mistake of applying to this authority an adjective 
which less improperly might have been applied to himself. A 
reliable person, if such a phrase is admissible at all, is clearly a 
person who is able to rely, and not a person who is capable of being 
relied upon. Mr. West would certainly seem to have a remarkable 
faculty of reliability, though the visionary nature of what he relies 
upon has been only too clearly demonstrated. He has now had 
brought home to him in a particularly unpleasant way the difler- 
ence between “reliable” and trustworthy, and it may be hoped 
that both his syntax and his manners will thereby be improved. 
However, we had better go back to the beginning of the story, and 
exhibit in chronological sequence the various incidents of the 
clerical comedy which has just been played for the amusement of 
the public at a very dull season. 

It appears that at a recent meeting to discuss the affairs of the 
‘Church, Mr. West, in order to show how little was to be hoped 
for from the Bishops when the Church was in danger, made some 
startling revelations as to the secret history of the Public Worship 
Act of last Session. It is known that Mr. Gladstone was very 
much opposed, among other things, to the clause in the Bill 
allowing an appeal from a Bishop to an Archbishop, and when it 
was passed in the House of Commons an attempt was naturally 
made to get rid of it in the House of Lords. Mr. West here gives 
us a little glimpse behind the scenes. Mr. Gladstone, he said, 
went to his friends the Bishops of Ely and Winchester, and told 
them, “Ii this question as to the Archbishops is carried, then I 
am perfectly free as to Disestablishment.” This very much alarmed 
the two Bishops, and telegrams—so Mr. West’s story ran—were 
at once despatched to “the absent members of the Episcopate ” en- 
treating them to “Come up and vote on the appeal; Disestab- 
lishment touched by it.” went on to say that to this appeal 
one prelate, whose name he would not mention, replied, 
“Very sorry; can’t come; have got a garden-party.” And 
that, Mr. West added, pointing the moral of the story, 
“was the grave way in which their Lordships regarded the 
interests of the Church.” The story was received with laughter 
by the meeting, and was probably regarded as only a 
humorous way of saying that some of the Bishops were not quite 
go zealous in supporting the Church as they should be. Mr. 
West’s speech, however, got into one of the religious papers, and 
was thence copied into the profane organs of opinion. Here it 
attracted the attention of the Bishops, who have perhaps no time 
to read religious papers. The Bishop of Oxford, though not person- 
ally referred to, assumed that he was included among the absent 
members of the Episcopate who were alleged to have received the 
famous telegram. ‘Admitti that he was absent at the time in 
question, he denied that he ever received any tele , or had 
even heard of one being sent to any of his brethren. Next day the 
Bishop of Winchester, who had been expressly named by Mr. West, 
came forward with a still more indignant contradiction. ‘‘ Whether 
Mr. West,” he said, “ heard or invented this”—that is, the story 
of the telegram and the garden-party—“I have no means of 
knowing; but I do kmow that it is untrue.” The Bishop must 
have meant that the story was untrue as far as he was concerned— 
that is, as far as the alleged sending of the telegram was con- 
cerned ; but he can hardly have intended to pledge himself for 
the whole of the Episcopal Bench. 

On the following day, the Bishops of Oxford and Winchester 
having repudiated any connexion with the matter, the Bishop of 
pe a ey another of the absent Bishops, published a corre- 
spondence which he had had with Mr. West, and which must 
have left that gentleman in a very contused and uncomfortable 
condition, Dr. Magee first wrote to Mr. West to know whether 
he had been correctly reported in the Church Times; and, if so, 
on what authority he had made a statement which, as far as he 

the Bishop) was concerned, was absolutely untrue. To this Mr. 

est replied that he thought he was in the main correctly re- 
ported, and that his authority for what he had said was “ eminently 
reliable,” but he respectfully declined to give it. He added that 
he did not intend to refer to “all the absent members of the 
Episcopate.” Upon this the Bishop of Peterborough proceeded to 


turn up his sleeves and to administer the castigation to which he 
thought the culprit was entitled, and it must be admitted that 
nothing could be more thorough or artistic. Each eut is planted 
exactly in the right place, and one can almost fancy one sees the 
wales rising in purple ridges under a succession of extremely vigorous 
and hearty strokes. The Bishop begins by remarking that Mr. West 
seems to consider himself justified in bringing a public accusation 
against a limited number of persons whom he had carefully and 
unmistakably described in general terms, and then in refusing to 
give his authority on the ground that no names were mentioned— 
“a refinement in the art of false accusation more to be admired 
for its ingenuity than imitated for its morality.” And then he goes 
on to show that, whatever his intention, Mr. West in point of fact 
did refer to all the absent members of the Episcopate; and he 
winds up with an expression of regret that a clergyman of 
standing and character should have placed himself “ in the humili- 
ating position of having made a public accusation couched in 
studiously offensive terms, whieh he has neither the ability to 
prove nor the candour to withdraw.” And having thus whipped 
the offending child, the Bishop plants him in homely fashion 
on the cold pavement of reflection. It would appear that, under 
the influence of this smarting discipline, Mr. West has been led to 
reconsider his views as to what constitutes, in his ungrammatical 
jargon, an “ eminently reliable ” authority. He has now discovered 

yy painful experience that an authority may be, what he calls, 
reliable without being such as any one is able to rely upon. “ On 
reading the Bishop of Winchester’s letter,” he says, ‘I at once 
endeavoured to produce evidence of the truthfulness of my state- 
ment. I regret to say that 1am unable to produce that evidence, 
and so must be content to remain in the position of a man who, on 
authority which he believes to be sufficient, has made a statement 
which he is unable to substantiate.” 

The position in which Mr. West thus exhibits himself is obviously 
not a particularly dignified or enviable one, but his blundering is 
no doubt sufliciently accounted for by that mental confusion 
which is also betrayed by his use of the word “ reliable,” without 
supposing any serious moral delinquency. The difficulties in which 
he has entangled himself are a very good illustration of the way 
in which “ good things” get about, and the danger of taking them 
up too seriously. Thestory of the Bishop who could not come to 
the defence of the Church because he had to make talk for young 
ladies at a croquet-party was of course intended as a sort 
of comic version of Nero fiddling while Rome was burning, 
and as a passing joke might have been overlooked. If Mr. 
West, when the truth of the story was questioned, had ex- 
plained that it was only a humorous echo of the light gossip 
of the day, and that he did not insist upon its literal accuracy, 
there would have been no more to be said. On the other hand, if 
Mr. West meant it seriously, he should have taken pains to verify 
its truth, and it is evident that, on his own admission, 
he neglected to do so till too late. There are generally a number 
of good stories in circulation which may be used very aptly to 
enliven an argument, but which it is perilous to accept as genuine 
history. Moreover, in acknowledging that he has no authority to 
produce, Mr. West should have extended the apology which he 
makes to the Bishops of Winchester and Ely to the other “ absent 
members of the Episcopate” who were equally implicated in the story 
which he has been the means of spreading. While, however, Mr. 
West has certainly, as he admits, placed himself in an indefensible 
position, it may be doubted whether there was really any necessity 
for the warmth of indignation with which the Bishops have re- 
pudiated a “shave,” which was- perhaps hardly worth their 
notice. It is strange to find so small a matter exciting so 
much oy 2 in celestial minds. A little more philosophy would 
perhaps have tempered the expression of their wrath. After all, 
there will, we fear, still be people capable of believing that the 
Bishop who had a garden-party, and, like the man ina more solemn 
parable, couldn't come, is not a myth, but a reality. Stories of 
this kind are like the dust of the road, which is sure to be blown 
about whenever there is a little wind, and which is least irritating 
when taken quietly and good-naturedly. 


WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


E are again met by the difficulty of determining what is an 
exhibition and what is a shop. The line of demarcation 
between the two is becoming year year less clearly defined. 
For example, we enter certain soeoied Winter Exhibitions in 
which the pictures are removed as soon as sold. The most market- 
able commodities are naturally first hung so as to attract the eyes 
of customers ; then the blanks on the line occasioned by purchases 
are from time to time filled up by works which lay on the day of 
opening a little in the bps tig and afterwards there always 
remains a relay of further products in the cellar or the garret 
to keep the Gallery going through the season. A catalogue is found 
favourable, if not essential, to this sort of trading. Confidence is 
inspired when a subject or a master is put deliberately into print ; 
but the visitor soon finds out that the names and numbers are in 
confusion. Sometimes his difficulties in the way of identification 
have been kindly diminished by manuscript interlineations made 
by the proprietor or his clerk; but just in proportion as the 
speculative Gallery is securing a commercial success, does 
the catalogue of yesterday become a thing of the past. Now 
such undertakings—which of late are on the increase—being 
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little else than shops in disguise, the question arises whether they 
ought to obtain more notice than the rooms of auctioneers. In 
their favour it may be pleaded that the works are usually well 
selected, that the arrangements are judicious and in tolerable taste, 
and that the public do not show themselves loth to appreciate the 

od fare which tempts their pockets. In contrast are those 
AVinter Exhibitions which, instead of being under the direction of 
dealers, remain in the hands of artists, and for these last most 
sympathy is usually felt. Indeed a dealer may in these times 
almost consider himself an ill-used man; he is pointed to as a being 
who does not so much promote as prey upon the rising and 
struggling talent of the day. And we trust the period may never 
come when artists will not be strong enough to maintain indepen- 
dent exhibitions on their own account; for, notwithstanding the 
notorious jealousies and rivalries in the profession, artists are the 
best judges of good art, and the most generous in dealing with the 
least successful of;their brethren,and even the want of business habits 
which tells sometimes against the success of these independent ex- 
hibitions may be passed over leniently as among the faults which 
lean to virtue’s side. We have already noticed the Dudley Gallery; 
to the list of genuine artists’ exhibitions wherein the price paid by 
the purchaser suffers no deduction at the hands of a middle trades- 
man may be added those of the Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours and the Society of British Artists. We are sorry not to 
be able at present to include the Old Water Colour Society in 
this category, inasmuch as the usual exhibition is this season de- 
layed by the erection of a pretentious fagade to the Gallery. 

The Winter Exhibitions now open comprise a total of more than 
two thousand works, of which upwards of nine hundred find a 
place in the spacious Gallery of the Society of British Artists. 
As to the last, we are bound to say that we have never seen so 
many pictorial platitudes congregated in one spot; the amount of 
canvas spoilt and paint wasted shows how disastrous it is for 
youths to enter the art profession when destitute of talent. And 
the saddest part of this long-established exhibition is that the old 
members seem past praying for, while the younger aspirants do not 
see the need of close study as the preliminary to an assured career. 
Thus one of the cleverest = of the season, “ Ecclesiastics ” 
31), by Mr. Calthrop, lacks drawing in the hands and care in the 

etails ; the noble Gothic cloister, with venerable monks in proces- 
sion, affords a capital opportunity for a striking pictorial effect, 
but the characters are over-drawn ; they are as exaggerated as the 
monks of M. Gustave Doré; the artist had the power to carry his 
work further, but he apparently preferred to stop short in order to 
save himself trouble. The following pictures may be enumerated as 
fairly good in their way :—“ Preparing for a Festival” (62), by 
Mr. J. H. Walker; a scene from Iphiyenta in Aults (171), by Mr. 
Alabaster; “ Girl with Strawberries” (192), by Miss M. Back- 
house ; “ Autumn Idleness” (208), by Mrs. L. Jopling; “ The 
Bandit ” (256), by Miss G. Cruickshank; “A Quiet Pool on the 
Llgwy ” (82), and “The Mawddach Valley ” (173), by Mr. James 
Peel. 

The ninth exhibition of “Sketches and Studies” by members of 

the Institute of Water Colours is neither better nor worse than its 

redecessors. Again the complaint is heard that finished draw- 
ings vastly preponderate over genuine artists’ jottings taken on 
the spot. Sketching, in the old sense of the word, is in fact fast 
becoming an extinct art, except among amateurs; the prelimi- 
nary studies made of the figure and the tentative feeling of the way 
step by step to complex compositions—practices common among 
the old masters in the thorough student times—are now obsolete. 
We fear too that commercial: considerations prevent artists from 
showing whatthey cannot sell to mostadvantage; a drawing doctored 
in the studio is naturally more dressy and presentable than a 
thought roughly noted down at the moment of inspiration ; yet 
one such impulsive product, instinct with intention, is worth 
a whole gallery of mediocre drawings done drowsily between 
wake and sleep. As a favourable exception we gladly point to 
Miss Thompson’s “ Sketch for a Figure in a Drawing of the roth 
Bengal Lancers at Tent-pegging ” (351). This lady, who, it will be 
remembered, made a coup de force in the last Academy Exhibition, 
was certainly not suffering from reaction or collapse when she threw 
off with dashing hand this Bengal Lancer rushing headlong at 
full speed, neck or nothing. This brilliant impromptu carries all 
before it; no horse in the circus is swifter; no trooper firmer in 
saddle ; no Janissary of old more stern in resolve. The artist 
proves her knowledge and power by leaving this “ sketch ” simply 
as it was first struck off. We need not say that sight could not 
alone have sufliced; a horse tearing along at any number of miles 
an hour cannot be drawn in transit. This sketch is necessarily an 
effort of memory, and the accumulative product of per- 
sistent observation. We have heard the usual objection made 
to the action of the steed; but the artist is probably 
herself the best judge of horseflesh ; and on a previous occasion 
she was able to defend herself on the moot question of how a horse 
manages to move at all. Yet we think she has made a mistake in sub- 
mitting to public view that essentially embryo effort “‘ Charge!’ 
A reminiscence of the Life Guards at Wimbledon” (314). This 
is every way below the mark of the well-trained battle-painters in 
Paris. It is understood that Miss Thompson's election into the 
Institute was not of her own seeking; the honour was accepted 
with an explanation that her present commissions would pre- 
clude her from preparing any work expressly for the exhibition. 
We can but wish that other artists would give like gleanings 
from their portfolios. In this Gallery the screens are often favoured 


with interesting waifs and strays of genius; thus, in addition 
to the contributions of Miss Thompson, appear some original 
sketches by Mr. Tenniel for the cartoons in Punch (313, 317, 318). 
What is meant by the word “finished” we do not quite under- 
stand; we would rather have seen these drawings in their first 
estate ; the finish is now rather too much that of a lithograph ; the 
pluck and the spirit which characterize the ge vt designs 
of Leech are wanting. But much to commended as 
unusual in this often lawless sphere of art are the correct, 
and even the severe, drawing of the figures, the symmetric 
balance, the compactness, and concentration of the composition. 
Few designers have had so happy a knack of concisely telling a 
story, or of neatly pointing a moral within the narrow compass of 
a page. It would appear, too, that Mr. Tenniel composes, at least 
occasionally, the piquant letterpress which in these cartoons fits so 
aptly the illustration, the one accentuating the point and amplify- 
ing the meaning of the other. Thus below the cartoon of Mr. 
Disraeli, laughing jeeringly, and of Mr. Gladstone, frowning 
sternly, we read the following :— 
: The Two Augurs. 

Disrativs. I always wonder, brother, how we chief augurs can mect 
on the opening day without laughing. 

Guapsronivus. I have never felt any temptation to the hilarity you 
suggest, brother, and the remark savours of flippancy. 

The number of foreign pictures which come to try their fortune 
in London is ever on the increase. We noticed ina former article 
the French Gallery in Pall Mall, and Mr. McLean’s collection in 
the Haymarket. ‘lo these we now add the New British Institu- 
tion, Old Bond Street, in which Belgian pictures proponderate ; the 
Society of French Artists, New Bond Street; andthe Flemish Gallery, 
King Street, CoventGarden. This last,the most recent of speculations, 
includes artists of all nations. In these and other like Galleries 
the contributions often meet the eye as old acquaintances. Pictures 
in these days are accustomed to make the tour of Europe; they pass 
from hand to hand asa sort of paper currency, to be changed on favour- 
able occasions into gold or silver coin. One reason, we imagine, 
why this traffic is on the increase may be that there is more margin 
left for profit ; dealers manage to buy cheap and sell dear ; a principle 
which Adam Smith taught as a first maxim in political economy, 
and therefore, we presume, also in successful picture-dealing. More- 
over, the derangement of national commerce and the loss of private 
fortunes during the late war have doubtless brought to London 
a great influx of pictures and picture-dealers. The consequent 
advantages and disadvantages are about evenly balanced. Cer- 
tainly the best of our English artists do not suffer under the 
competition, but those in the second class are weakened. Another 

oint for observation is that the dealers find it good policy ta 

ring from time to time new aspirants into the field. Thus, when 
they have got up a run for MM. Corot, Daubigny, Isabey, Ribot, 
Robert Fleury, Alfred Stevens, Troyon, Toulmouche, Willems, 
Ziem, and others, they next advertise unknown artists as 
favourite pupils or as the great men of the future. By these 
mercantile expedients it is to be feared that the standard of 
foreign works is under constant process of being lowered, and with 
it the standard of public taste. On the other hand, the average 
merit of English pictures is known to be yearly rising. On the 
whole, we think English art a better investment than Continental. 

Once again M. Gustave Doré forces himself on our notice; the 
fresh importations from Paris lose none of their power of attraction 
for London sightseers. M. Doré has never been quite a prophet 
in his own country; he fails at home to attain the highest dis- 
tinction. Why is it, then, that “ Christ leaving the Preetorium,” 
“ Christian Martyrs,” “ The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “ The 
Massacre of the Rensvente,” and “ The Soldiers of the Cross,” 
please the British public? One reason is that the majority of 
people know no better; so long as they receive dasdeniile sensa- 
tions they are satisfied, without caring to analyse causes or effects ; 
they do not stop to ask whether the forms are incorrect or ignoble, 
whether the details are slurred, or whether the sensational inci- 
dents, the surprises of light and the violent contrasts of colour, have 
not been got at the cheapest cost of study. Yet these considerations, 
which affect the judgment of artists, may account for the humble 
position hitherto held by this too brilliant painter in Paris. But 
the public at large continue notwithstanding to be attracted by 
compositions illumined by footlights and arranged as drop-scenes 
on the stage, To deny genius to this artist were to go too far; our 
objection is, and always has been, that he does injustice to his 
powers; he could “do better if he would take more pains.” 
“The Massacre of the Innocents,” a subject which specially needs 
to be treated with moderation, is a medley and an extravaganza 
made all the more obnoxious by its monstrous size. Vast scale— 
the lowest of expedients—is the common device of barbarous 
nations. But a great artist can be grand even in miniature—a 
secret which M. Doré has still to learn. He holds indeed the ordinary 
canons of art in absolute contempt, and yet the materials he uses 
are commonplace. ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife” recalls in its 
chief character the well-known stage scene of Lady Macbeth 
walking in sleep, with the addition of a full-fledged angel, and the 
intrusion of a cross on an inaccessible summit illumined as by the 
lime-light. There was once a machine for grinding out poetry ; 
M. Doré must be in possession of some such patent for his pictures. 
One of the least objectionable of these assailant compositions is 
“The Soldiers of the Cross.” The conception is sufficiently im- 
posing ; countless multitudes file in long array among the Aills and 
valleys of Palestine; the panorama is Miltonic, This and ana- 
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logous scenes, especially some grand agglomerations of mvuntains, 
torrents, and pine forests, prove M. Doré to be a poet. It is a 
pity that he interweaves into his finer fabric so much fustian. 


THE THEATRES. 


De this week Shakspeare has resumed possession of 

Drury Lane Theatre, and the dreary monotony of grand — 
tacular drama has been relieved by the performance of three plays 
which have been for long unseen upon those boards. It seems 
strange that the lessee, with several competent actors in his com- 
pany, should persist in denying them proper scope for the exercise 
of their talents. The notion that a play of Shakspeare will not 
nowadays attract without spectacle is easily answered by observ- 
ing that processions and scenery ad libitum may be exhibited in 
almost any of his plays, and neither of these adjuncts is neces- 
sarily exclusive of good acting. We believe that the attraction 
of Richard Coeur de Lion rather failed latterly, and it is 
wonderful that the manager did not introduce, as he easily might, 
some variety into his programme. If this were done on only one 
night in the week it would afford to residents in London the 
opportunity of going occasionally to this theatre. The grand 
spectacle of the season will bear at most a single visit. 

The choice of the Merry Wives of Windsor for Mr. Anderson's 
benefit was not particularly happy, and we doubt whether the 
production of the same play at the Gaiety Theatre with Mr. 

helps as Falstaff will be a profitable experiment. The ad- 
ventures of Falstaff in this play are not comparable in in- 
terest to those of Gadshill and Shrewsbury, and the fun 
which depends on the Welsh parson and the French doctor 
is somewhat tedious. Mr. Anderson, however, played not 
only Falstaff for his own benefit on Monday, but also Polonius on 
Tuesday, and Mercutio on Wednesday, and he played these three 
dissimilar parts equally well. It would be strange if an actor who 
played Othello a Orlando under Mr. Macready’s management of 
this theatre some thirty years ago could not do as much as this; 
but if Mr. Anderson is content to bluster in King Richard for 
three continuous months, people may begin to think that he can do 
nothing but make a noise, mal that would he a great mistake. He 
has the frame on which a magnificent Falstaff may be built, and 
his face and voice adapt themselves well to the part, but perhaps 
he showed more fully his capacity as an actor in the secondary 
parts in which he sherennts appeared. It is a lesson for younger 
actors to see a veteran like Mr. Anderson doing his very best 
in such a character as Polonius, and yet doing it unobtrusively. 
The success of his Mercutio was unmistakable, and, like every 
good actor of the past, he made the audience regret that inexorable 
necessity kills this lively gentleman in the third act. The perform- 
saces of Tuesday and Wednesday were for the benefits respectively 
of Mr. Creswick and Miss Wallis, who, with Mr. Anderson, have 
contributed whatever dramatic element there was in the specta- 
cular entertainment of the last three months. Mr. Creswick ap- 
peared as Hamlet, and the comparison which he thus challenged 
with Mr. Irving will not, we think, be disadvan’ us. So much 
nonsense, to speak plainly, has been written about Mr. Irving, that 
people will perhaps hear with surprise that there is another actor 
who in his great part is not so very far behind him. We think, 
however, that Hamlet is not a part eminently suited to Mr. 
Creswick, and he is at some disadvan compared with Mr. 
Irving in point of age. It must be added that his Hamlet is 
more “ stagy,” while Mr. Irving shows more independent study. 
Mr. Creswick was supported not only by Mr. Anderson in 
Polonius, but also by Mr. Henry Marston in the Ghost, a part in 
which that veteran actor excels, Without approving the levity 
of the expression, we may repeat a remark which was actually 
made, that “the Drury Lane Ghost beat the Lyceum Ghost into 
fits.” The performance at Lane, taken as a whole, was as 
good, or nearly as good, as that at the Lyceum, and had the ad- 
vantage of a larger house. The inexorable demands of pantomime 
expel Shakspeare from Drury Lane after the present week, and 
therefore there can be no further opportunity of convincing the 
= that more than one actor can play Hamlet tolerably. Mr. 

reswick naturally desired that his own son should play at his 
benefit, but by putting him into the part of Laertes he gave incon- 
venient prominence to the fact that he who wasplaying Hamlet is no 
longer a young man. In the fencing scene, the Queen’s remark 
that Hamlet is fat and scant of breath is only too true, and when 
father and son meet~point to point, it is manifestly any odds upon 
Laertes. We had occasion lately to speak of this fencing scene at 
the Lyceum, and we spoke in terms of general and very moderate 
commendation. If we had spoken more particularly, we should 
have said, what will be approved, we think, by every competent 
observer, that such merit as there is belongs wholly to Laertes. 
It is manifest that Mr. Irving has not taken the re, A to realize 
a that which he may be — to know theoretically, 

exactly the same remark might be made upon Mr. Creswi 

An impartial critic might be puzzled to award the palm for 
awkwardness between these two aspirants to the highest honours 
of the stage. Of the two young men the Laertes of Mr. Leathes 
is superior to that of Mr. Creswick, jun., but both suffer from the 
unskilfulness of their opponents. e trot at which Mr. Creswick 
advances to grapple with his son is about as unlike the movements 
of the fenci hool as anything that can be conceived. The 
absurdity is the more glaring because of the disquisition on excel- 


lence at weapons which immediately precedes the match. At both 
houses, on observing how “ short” Hamlet goes, a prudent backer 
would proceed to hedge his —- 

Miss Wallis, who appeared as Juliet on Wednesday night, gave 
perhaps a better impression of her talent by her acting of the part 
of Mrs. Ford on Monday. Besides Mr. Anderson in Mercutio, she 
had the help of Mr. Ryder in Friar Laurence, in which part his 
excellence is well known. He, Mr. in the 
appeared “ for this occasion only,” but it may be supposed that the 
manager might obtain the assistance of oth teens ein artists 
if he desired it, and he probably would desire it if he found 
that the public pamrdeet efforts to produce adequate representa- 
tions of standard plays. Unfortunately every actor of any capacity 
desires to have a theatre to himself in which he may be un- 
deniably chief, and may enjoy the undivided applause of so-called 
critics. The example of Mr. Anderson in undertaking secondary 
og may help to bring about a more healthy practice, and it may 

hoped that the manager of Drury Lane Theatre will be en- 
couraged by the experience of this week to infuse a little more 
novelty into his programme for next season. If Mr. Halliday 
or anybody else can construct another grand spectacular 
drama out of the works in prose or poetry of Sir Walter 
Scott, the manager ig of course at liberty to deal in the com- 
modity which pays him best. But when it begins to pay him not 
quite so well, he should have some variety in store. It would 
be easy, for example, to produce Aing Henry IV., in which Mr. 
Anderson and Mr. Creswick would be certain to support creditably 
the parts of Falstaff and the King, and there could be as much 
accessory splendour as the manager chose to pay for. Poetry and 

yeantry are not necessarily inconsistent, and if the public tas‘e 
demands Shakspeare at Drury Lane Theatre, this week's experience 
shows that anetficient company may be collected without ditiiculty. 

We wish rather than hope that Mr. Phelps and his associates 
may make the Merry Wives of Windsor an attractive play at the 
Gaiety Theatre. The production of a play of Shakspeare at this 
house to-night is noteworthy, even if it be only as a stopgap in 
the absence of Mr. Toole. Last Saturday afternoon Miss Helen 
Faucit appeared as Beatrice in Much Ado About Nothing at the 
sae and that useful actor Mr. Creswick was Bene- 
dick. On Thursday an efficient company, comprising Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, produced As You Like It at the Crystal Palace, and 
during the same week there have been five nights of Shaks at 

Lane, and Hamlet is to be performed every night until 
further notice at the Lyceum. Next week, of course, Shakspeare 
and everything else must give way at the Crystal Palace to panto- 
mime. But in due season we may expect to see the series of 
comedies continued. As the regular audience at the Palace is to 
some extent the same, the performances are necessarily varied. 
Any manager who does not insist on a long run deserves encour- 

ment, 

Among the few successful novelties of the season must be men- 
tioned Mr. Gilbert's little piece called Sweethearts, which begins 
the evening at the Prince of Wales's Theatre. The manager of 
this house earnestly, but ineffectually, desires that the audience 
could find it convenient to be seated before the curtain rises. The 
nuisance of late arrivals is probably incurable, and nowhere can it 
be experienced in greater perfection than at the Lyceum, where 
the scene between Hamlet and the Ghost is nightly spoiled by it. 
If it is worth while to see Hamlet, one would think it must be 
worth while to see the whole. Mr. Gilbert's “dramatic contrast ” 
is followed at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre by Society, the first 
of those comedies in which the late Mr. Robertson so pleasantly 
represented the manners of our time. Paternal or maternal go- 
vernment has advanced so far in London that the “ owl’s nest,” if 
it exists, must now be cleared out punctually at half an hour after 
midnight, and the habit of resorting to such a place for beer or brand 
and water after a ball is as obsolete as arrest for debt, whi 
was a favourite incident in the comedy of our fathers. The lessee 
of the Gaiety Theatre makes the curious announcement that he 
will open the Holborn Amphitheatre to-night as a “cheap and 
comfortable West-end theatre.” We doubt whether the most 
spirited and capable of managers could make Holborn the West- 
end, but by all means let us have as much cheapness and comfort 
as we can get. The high prices of London theatres are maintained 
nobody can exactly tell why. One or two small houses with ex- 
ceptional reputation have even ventured to raise their terms above 


the others. But in general prices are absurdly high, looking at the © 


character of the entertainment. It would be far better to have 
two persons in the house at half-a-crown ers than one person at 
five shillings, because any play goes much better with a full house. 
As some leading members of the Gaiety com: are to be trans- 
ferred to the Amphitheatre, ed een is likely to be up to 
ill be lower, a real pening will 
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MARTIN’S LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT.* 


M® MARTIN has accomplished the first portion of his diffi- 
cult task with a success which could scarcely have been 


* The Li Hi al Hi. the Pri 
Co. rince Consort. By Theodore 
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anticipated. His biography of Prince Albert would be valuable | 
and instruetive even if it were addressed to remote and indifferent 
realers who had no special interest in the English Court or in the | 
Royal Family. Prince Albert’s actual celebrity is inseparably asso- 
ciated with the high position which he occupied, but his claim to 
nt reputation depends on the moral and intellectual quali- 
ties which were singularly adapted to the circumstances of his 
career. In any rank of life he would probably have attained dis- 
tinction; but his prudence, his self-denial, and his aptitude 
for acquiring practical knowledge could scarcely have found 
a more suitable field of exercise than in his peculiar situation 
as the unacknowledged head of a constitutional monarchy. 
He was content to dispense with popular fame, and to wait 
patiently for opportunities of acquiring solid power. There 
can be no better illustration of the advantages of hereditary | 
royalty than the Prince Consort's identification of unwaver- | 
ing attachment to the Queen with single-minded devotion 
to the national welfare. Personal loyalty was in his case wholly 
jndistinguishable from public spirit. As a wise and thoughtful 
master of a house, he found it necessary to be also a dispassionate 
statesman. Happy in the unbounded affection and confidence 
which he inspired at home, he was singularly fortunate in his | 
early political teachers. Baron Stockmar, ‘his first political in- | 
structor, and for many years his judicious adviser, never ceased to | 
resent to him a high standard of responsibility; but he probably | 
earned more from the English Ministers with whom he first 
transact.d business than from any professed tutor. Lord 
Melbourne, whose affectionate interest in the Queen extended to 
her husband, if he cannot be counted in the first rank of states- 
men, was a thorough Englishman and a consummate man of the 
world. When he left office in 1841 Lord Melbourne, with charac- 
teristic plainness of speech, told the Queen that he had thought 
ler early praises of the Prince overstrained, but that he had found 
she was perfectly in the right. Sir Robert Peel, who soon over- 
came the coldness with which he was at first regarded at Court, 
was not only the ablest Minister of his time, but the most un- 
selfish for himself and for his party. In the eloquent words of the 
Queen, he was “a man of unbounded loyalty, courage, patriotism, 
and highmindedness.” During his five years’ tenure of office 
Prince Albert had constant opportunities of studying in its best 
form the art of government, which in a free country consists not 
only in the production of beneficent measures, but in the direction 
of — and Parliamentary opinion. Baron Stockmar, who, not- 
withstanding his familiar know! of English affairs, always 
regarded them from the point view of a foreigner, in a 
letter to the Prince Consort blamed Peel for having done nothing 
during his term of office to increase the influence of the Crown. 
Prince Albert, with sounder judgment, replied that even in the 
agitation caused by the repeal of the Corn-laws there had been a 
widespread feeling that, “ amid all the general confusion and heat 
of party, at least one person has remained calm and free from 
party spirit, that person being the Queen.” In the same letter he 
adds, “ To my mind the exaltation of Royalty is ible only 
through the personal character of the Sovereign. When a person 
enjoys complete contidence, we desire for him more power also and 
intluence in the conduct of affairs. But confidence is of slow 
wth.” The Prince was perhaps ambitious, and, if he had lived, 
would have become the most powerful person in England, 
although he would have effaced himself, exercising his authority 
in the name of another. Inthe precocity of his early manhood 
he had been admitted by grey-haired statesmen into the inmost 
seerets of politics and diplomacy, and from the first he took pains 
to form and express on behalf of the Sovereign an independent 
opinion on all important questions. As he grew older, he accumu- 
lated vast experience as a Minister who was never out of office: 
In a few years more he would have outlived his early political 
teachers and associates; and he would have possessed almost a 
monopoly of uninterrupted official traditions. While he was 
still young, Foreign Ministers-proceeding to their posts were often 
astonished by the useful information which the Prince com- 
municated to them on the private history and personal tendencies 
of the Courts to which they were accredited. The Prince’s repu- 
‘tation, as was natural where public display was impossible, tol- 
lowed at a distance the prozress of his character and the increase 
of his knowledge. It was known that every able man who was 
admitted to his society spoke highly of his powers and attainments ; 
but'the statements of courtiers and of the occasional frequenters of 
a Court are naturally ed with a large deduction their 
value. The vulgar prejudice against foreign influence from time 
to time’ revived among the ignorant of the community, and 
those-of a higher rank were sometimes irritated by the misdirected 
adulation which attended the Prince's less serious exertions. The 
laborious: attention which was devoted to the great affairs of 
England and Europe would have been better appreciated if 
injudicious flatterers would have been less eager in glorifying the ex- 
ploits of South Kensington. Nevertheless the general belief in the 
merits and in the beneticent influence of the Prince Consort was 
steadily growing, and by a natural process it expanded into sudden 
maturity when his fatal illness surprised the whole country with 
a feeling of'dismay. If the Prince had then recovered, he would 
probably have been afterwards exempt from shallow depreciation, 
as he had already outlived harmless satire. 
Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
Sublatam ex oculis querimus invidi. 


In judging of the letters and memorandums on various subjects 


which are incorporated into Mr. Martin's narrative, it must be 
remembered that they were never intended for publication. A 
Memorandum intended for the King of Prussia on the means of 
romoting German unity, and a Memorandum to Lord John 
Russell on the proposed mission of Lord Minto to Italy, are State 
papers of a high order. On both questions the Prince differed in 
opinion from Lord Palmerston, with whom he seems never to have 
felt entire political sympathy. They agreed in wishing well to the 
efforts which were about that time made in different parts of 
Italy to introduce a more Liberal form of government; but 
while Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston proposed to give 
direct encouragement to the Italian Liberals, Prince Albert held 
that it would be better to warn Austria inst interference 
in the internal affairs of the Papal States, of Tuscany, and of 
Rome. The result proved that the Prince was justified in his 
belief that the policy of the English Government would be 
misunderstood, and that the visit of a Cabinet Minister to Italy 
would be thought more significant than his recommendation of 
moderate counsels. The proposals included in the German Me- 
morandum have since become obsolete and inapplicable; but the 
paper is interesting, not so much for its contents as on account of 
the Prince's reception of Stockmar’s severe criticism on his inter- 
ference in German affairs. Prince Albert considered it hopeless to 
destroy the adverse influence of Austria; but he wished that 
Prussia and the minor Princes should systematically augment the 
ower of the Diet, and extend the area of the Customs Union. 
rd Palmerston, although he favoured the cause of German unity, 
not unnaturally desired to preserve English trade with those States 
which had not yet adopted the prohibitive tariff of the Customs 
Union. Baron Stockmar had not seen the Memorandum when he ad- 
dressed the Prince in terms of warning and almost of reproof. His 
first objection was weighty, and perhaps conclusive:—“ A Prince 
of your political position ought, as an unvarying rule, to abstain 
from doing what is superfluous.” It was not advisable that the virtual 
representative of English Royalty should address himself to a great 
question of policy in the capacity of a German Prince. The rest 
of the criticism forms a solitary exception to the spirit of the general 
correspondence. For once Baron Stockmar was dealing with a 
question in which he took a deeper interest than even in the welfare 
of his pupil. The most constant and loyal of personal adherents, 
he had been a German before he became the confidential adviser of 
King Leopold, of Prince Albert, and of the Queen. He now ob- 
served that the Prince, having left Germany in early youth, could 
have no sufficient knowledge of the wants and desires of the coun- 
try; and he added that, as a cadet of a reigning House, the Prince 
was specially disqualified to form an impartial judgment. “ None 
are so ignorant as our princes of what is going on in Germany, and 
hence their deficiency in just insight into their own true interests. 
This ignorance makes them cling blindly to their class prejudices 
and hereditary relations, and see in what is demanded of them in 
tlie real interests of the country only lawless desires on the oq 
of the people and mischief and danger to themselves.” e 
territorial sovereignty of the German princes had, as Stockmar 
showed, been originally founded on usurpation, and “ it is not 
to be denied that public opinion among the middle classes in 
Germany is now anti-dynastic, and it is the existence of this 
opinion which creates the events and suggests the warnings which 
I have made bold to express.” As an author, as a rising states- 
man already experienced in great affairs, and, above all, as a 
member of one of the most illustrious among the great historical 
families of Germany, Prince Albert might have been excused for 
some passing irritation against his austere censor; yet his answer 
begins, “I have duly received your letters, and I thank you for 
them with all my heart.” “I quite understand that my announce- 
ment of a plan of regeneration has alarmed you, and I must acknow- 
ledge the weight ofthe reasons which you adduce as to my qualifi- 
cations for calling such a plan into existence; only I think you 
have been misled by the expression, regeneration-plan.” Prince 
Leiningen, whom he had consulted, had anticipated Stockmar’s 
anti-dynastic views; and Prince Albert concurred in the same 
opinions, although he had confined himself in the Memorandum 
to the single object of adding strength to the Diet. The Prince's 
candour and good temper, and his steady concentration of mind on 
the main issue, are more admirable than the acutest of treatises on 
German affairs. It may be incidentally remarked that. Mr. Martin’s 
versions of the large portion of the Prince’s correspondence which 
was written in German display a rare mastery of the idioms of 
both and of the art of translating. But for Stockmar's 
didactic and sententious method, and his habitual use of philo- 
sophical terminology, his letters might be attributed to an English- 
man; nor is it possible to distinguish between Prince Albert's: 
English and German letters. Mr. Martin has published felicitous 
translations from many languages; but he has seldom achieved a 
more difficult feat of the kind than in making Stockmar’s style 
intelligible to English readers. 

As it was an old legal maxim that there could not be a de- 
murrer on a demurrer, it may perhaps be a literary canon that 
criticisms ought not to be criticized; yet it may be allowable to 
regret that nearly all the notices of Mr, Martin's book have 
assumed the form of abridgments. Graceful extracts from con- 
fidential letters, and touching domestic anecdotes, perhaps form 
the most popular portions of the biography ; but when they are 
pee ag from the context, injustice is done both to the narrative 

to the character which it illustrates. Summaries of the chief 
events of Prince Albert's life are comparatively dull in. them- 
selves, and yet they diminish the interest of the record. Mr, 
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Martin is not a compiler or an annalist, but an accomplished. 
literary artist, who has deliborately made a selection from the 
rich. materials at. his disposal for the purpose and with the result 
of reproducing the definite impression which the study of his 
subject had made on himself. It is an unavoidable draw- 

from the merit of the picture which he has drawn 
that it was from the recessity of the case without shadow. 
The pm yo was not himself personally acquainted with the 
Prince, he has derived the greater part of his informa- 
tion from an authority which could not be, and ought not to 
have been, impartial. It may be conjectured that the faultless 
hero of an affectionate imagination was in truth subject to but 
few and venial defects. He may have been but in part to blame for 
the undoubted fact that, notwithstanding his extraordinary merit,. 
he was never thoroughly popular. An unsleeping sense of duty 
and responsibility rarely finds expression in a genial and hearty 
manner. An observant courtier used to say that the Prince would 
be popular if he would shake hands without sticking his elbow 
close: to his ribs. The symbol of imperfect cordiality, if not 
highly refined, was at least intelligible. Grave statesmen who dis- 
cussed with the Prince business of high import, and men of 
science who found that he comprehended their larger theories and 
understood their technical language, were probaby unconscious of 
the coldness of manner which was sometimes resented by a proud 
and punctilious aristocracy. It was impossible that on his first 
arrival the Prince should be thoroughly at his ease in an 
unfamiliar society ; and shyness and stiffness tend to outlive the 
occasions by which they were at first explained and excused. If 
the Prince had _— old in his adopted country, any early 
dryness would have gradually relaxed, and the assump- 
tion of dignity which ~ 3 formerly have seemed necessary 
to repress: intrusion would, if it remained, have suited 
graver years. The position of a Prince just emerged from boyhood 
at the head of society in.a foreign bal was, if not unnatural, at 
least in the. highest’ degree. exceptional and artificial. For the 
capricious oscillations of popular favour Prince Albert was 

responsi His domestic virtues. were cordially recog- 
nized, and his: aetivity. in promoting exhibitions and. schools of 
design was applauded. by that part of the community which is 
tolerant of plausible-innovations, On'the other hand, it was sus- 
pected, without any: reason.except that of his foreign birth, that he 
despised. English prejudices, and even that he was too ready to: 
consider Continental interests. The craziest delusion of a credulous 
rabble found: vent. during the Crimean War in a sadden and un- 
accountable rumour: that. the Prince. Consort had been sent to the 
Tower. Soon afterwards a peer was found to ask in the 
House of Lords whether the Prince was in the habit of 
seeing the despatches which were submitted to the Queen. Lord. 
Aberdeen’s reply that.of course he saw them, and that he would 
continue to see them, at once silenced captious criticism and popular’ 
clamour, as Virgil’s pinch of dust quieted the turbulence of the 
bees. If Prince Albert had any defect except imperfect. gracious- 
ness of manner; it has been successfully concealed. Painters and 
senlptors were not. unanimous in their estimate of histaste in their 
arts; but it would appear from a. letter of Mendelssohn's, quoted 
by Mr. Martin in an dix, that the Prince was both: 
a sound. musical critic and a skilful performer. It is not 
known that he had either. considerable literary attainments: or 
a love of literature. At Bonn he-obtained the reputation of being. 
an excellent fencer; and he was.a fair rider and a good shot. His: 
more serious: merits have been partially obseured by the standard. 


which he himself established. The position which he adorned. 
was. the. same in which a hun-- 


and employed for the public 
dred and fifty. years before Prince George of. Denmark passed 
through obseurity to oblivion. In early youth unbounded facilities. 
of enjoying luxury and. splendour never for a moment diverted 
Prince Albert from the: course of voluntary and. laborious duty: 
Rare powers of acquisition; and an intelligence worthy of his:con- 


scientious resolation,. enabled. him. to: reach and to maintain: the 


level of: his:exalted.career. No man made fewer mistakes:of judg- 
ment, and: his: disinterested zeal in the service-of. the Crown 
the country: was:never-at fault.. In. all the relations: of domestic: 
life he seems:to have been perfect ; but private goodness ought not 
to be celebrated so inently as to distract attention from) 
success in a larger ph saonye Mr. Martin. has: net, like. 
some of those. who have published extracts from: his. work, confined 
his-attention. to: the annalsiof the: nursery or the boudoir.. His: 
biography will.be one-of: the.sources of information which will be. 
used by future historians. 

Another character: will! rise, if possible, in general esteem,, 
through the worthy record of a life inseparably associated with: 
her own. The extracts which Mr. Martin: has been allowed. to 
make from the Queen's: letters: and. journals, though they are: de-. 
signed only'to illustrate the: history and. character. of the. Prince: 
Consort, have ‘an independent interest of their own. The glimpses: 
of a domestic:life as: beautiful as that:of an idyl have been univer-. 
sally ai i . Her Majesty's minute and picturesque account; 
of her visit, inxcompany with:the Prince, to his home at: Coburg: 
would be i ing if it were the diary of a private person; e 
judgment which: she formed of the charaeters of some of her Royal, 
Visitors, andsespecially of the Emperor Nicholas, haves still. higher 
value ; and her political utterances, though her opivions may have 
been cultivated: and moulded by the Prince,. are not. those of a: 

ive intellect or of a neutral: character. No more 


sentiment has ever been expressed than in a letter to her], 


q 
urcle King Leopold written in April 1848. The Orleans family 


had been driven from the throne; as the Prince wrote shortly 
before, at a time when rumour exaggerated events in themselves 
sufficiently alarming, “ European war is at our door, France is ablaze 
in every quarter. . . . The Republic is deelared, the army ordered 
to the frontier, the incorporation of Belgium and the Rhenish 
provinces proclaimed.” Seditious demagogues were about in the 
following week to hold a meeting which, as they hoped, would lead 
toa revolution ; and “from the first,” as the Queen wrote, referring 
to her recent confinement, “I heard all that passed, and my only 
thoughts and talk were politics. But I never was calmer and 
quieter or less nervous, Great events make me calm; it is only 
trifles that. irritate my nerves.” The courage which rises in the 
presence of danger, the mee of mind that is steadied and 
confirmed by doubt and anxiety, are qualities which become a 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF ROME.* 


T is commonly understood at Rome that the real author of this 
book died lately at a very advanced age. As the book is 
anonymous, except so far as its preface is signed by initials, we 
might, by a kind of legal fiction, have held ourselves in no way 
bound to take any notice of this fact. But the fact is: weil 
known, and our only object in mentioning the book at all is 
to make some suggestions for the improvement. of the twelfth 
edition, which, as it is also understood, is shortly forthcoming. 
What we have to say we shall therefore say from this point of 
view only. We point out the faults of the present edition in the 
hope that by so doing we may do something towards making 
the next edition better. 

The first thing to be done is to: have the book thoroughly revised 
and largely rewritten bya real scholar. The book, as it stands, 
has no pretensions to scholarship; it does not rise. above the level 
of a.cicerone of. the higher class. As containing a great mass of 
information in.a.shape in which: it may be used at the moment 
when it is wanted, it is most useful to those who can correct it for 
themselves when it goes astray. But it is highly dangerous for 
any one who gives it the implicit faith which a great many 
of those who use it cannot help giving it. The author was 
clearly. a. man. wholly of a past generation, one who had no 
sympathy with, and. very little lmowledge of, the. re- 
searches of modern scholarship. Like most. of his class, 
he had a distinct. dislike towards the results of German re- 
search, results which at once shocked his prejudices and were 
beyond. his understanding. When a man speaks. slightingly of 
“ Germans,” and especially when he talks of “the German school,” 
‘we know at once what to think of him. And another thing.to be 
taken care of is that whoever is:set to write the book afresh shall 
bea friend.of Italy, and not an enemy, A Handbook ought not 
to show a political bias; especially it ought not to show 
a. political bias hostile to all progress and improvement. The 
Handbook, as it stands, shows over and over again, by the 
most ludicrous signs, that: its author was one who grudged Italy 
her freedom and. unity, and even grudged her:the possessiom of an 
intelligible coinage. The preface s of “a careful revision: 
‘made on the spot to the latest period”; but that revision seams 
‘commonly to have stopped at some point earlier than the last 
‘deliverance of Rome. Here and there a change has been made to 
‘bring the description into harmony with the state of things which. 
began in'1870. But such changes have clearly been made with a 
heavy heart, and commonly they have not. been made atall. The 
result is actually a picture of ludicrous: inconsistency.. We shall 
give some other instances as we go on; a.most characteristic one 
is-in the description of the Quirinal Palace. The fact.could hardly. 
be concealed that.that palace is now: the. palace of the.King; but: 
the careful revision’ on the spot. down to. the latest. period did: 
posta rid of the incongruous statement, true doubtless in thedays. 
to which our cicerone clearly, looked back with regret, that, imorder 
\to. see the inside of the-palace, application must. be made to.“ the 


is ignoring of the actual: state: of thi 


runs through. the 
|whole: book, beginning with the. preface in. 1872.. We are 
‘there told that the additions. to the ' t volume are 


| chronological tables of the Sovereigns who have ruled over Rome 
from. Romulus to Pius. the Ninth, and of the principal events. 
|during the Republiean period.” It: would seem-then that in.1872. 
there were people who believed in. Romulus and.who had never 
jheard:of. Victor. Emmanuel.. But, on. looking to the chronological 
table itself, things are not quite.so bad.as this. A list of Popes, 
‘from. St. Peter. in a.D.. 42 to Gregory the. Sixteenth in. 1831,. 
not a- single sign of emotion except:when the writer stops 
|to-mark the “fabled Pope Joan.” We have not:one word about 
‘the doings or sufferings of any earlier Pontiff, but, when he reaches 
| Pius the Ninth, we get a-burst of.rhetoric and lamentation :— 

The present. Pontiff has alteady” attained the 26th year of his: long” 
| reign, longer: than.ever reached by any of: his. predecessors: 
the Chairof St. Peter: Rome, occupied by the Italian army, September 


.| 20, 1870, with which ends the temporal power of the Holy See. et ied 
his by King’ Victor 


of ‘his states, and the greater~part of them: seized’ 

'Emamnel in 1870: 

One might be tempted to say that’ this kind of writing’ is too 
‘fail pa too impassioned’ for a* chronological’ tzble, and not 
‘quite grammatical enough for a narrative in. which we look for 


* A. Handbook of Rume and its Environs:. Eleventh Edition, carefully 


(revised onthe spot to the latest Period. London: Murray. 1873. 
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verbs and nominative cases. But all that is needed will be for 
the reviser to remember to scratch out this little outpouring, and 
to continue, as is done in Biadeker's Handbook, the list of 
Emperors, which somewhat funnily ends with Nicephorus in 802. 
1872 was also an odd moment to put in for the first time a list of 
the chief ceremonies which the Pope used to perform in times 
past, into the middie of which it is found needful to thrust a 
paragraph to say that “the grandest of them have been suspended 
uring the Pope’s pleasure since the occupation of Rome by the 
Government of Italy.” If our cicerone were not so very solemn, 
we should suspect him of a satire on the Bishop who wilfull 
shirks all his accustomed duties in the hope of persuading himself 
that he is in prison. And it is also rather queer to choose the 
same moment for putting in a long story about the privileges and 
precedence of the unimportant people who at Rome still call 
themselves Princes and Dukes. To be sure, the author had 
among the Roman nobility “a friend, the talented head of one 
of its most illustrious families,” from whom he received a note 
at the end of which the writer finds it necessary to say that 
“most of the things of which he has been speaking have been 
swept away,” and to add the expression of his own hope that, 
“for the sake of the religion at the head of which his Holiness 
is placed, he will not abandon the capital of Christianity for 
a foreign land.” Perhaps, if he did, the rules about admission 
to the Vatican galleries and to St. Peter's crypt would be 
made less absurd than they are now. Some judicious reviser 
will doubtless strike his pen through all this twaddle, and put 
instead a rational account of the present condition of Rome. 
Johnson thought it hard to settle the precedence between a louse 


and a flea, and it is no less hard to settle the precedence between - 


a Pope’s bastard and a Jesuit’s banker. But, if a subject of 
lamentation is needed, it might be worth while to lament that 
the ancient titles of Senator of Rome and Gonfaloniere of Florence 
have given way to the monotonous and unmeaning Stndaco, The 
functions of the chief magistrate might have been altered in any 
way that was found needful ; but he might surely have kept his 
name. Such changes make us tremble lest a day should come 
when the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the Portreeve of Lanz- 
pert, and the Bailiff of Dursley, may all be constrained to become 
yors 


It would be more important for the reviser, whoever he may be, 
to cut out the foolish remark upon the great Beschreibung der 
Stadt Rom. We are told that “its systematic opposition to all 
those who _— in the study of the to phy and determi- 
nation of the monuments, in unsettling the oe of the visitor, 
takes away much of his interest in the sites of classical antiquity 
with which he is surrounded.” That is to say, great scholars like 
Niebuhr and Bunsen did not greatly trouble themselves with the 

bble of Italian ciceront. Presently “ persons unacquainted with 

erman” are sent for “a clear and impartial account of the 
views of the archeologists of the Beschreibung” to the article on 
Rome in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary—that is, to Dr. Dyer, who believes 
in Romulus. We are further told that Mr. Burn’s Rome and the 
is “ more or less indebted for the information it contains 
to this Handbook.” It will be better for the next edition of the 
Handbook if it is more indebted to Mr. Burn. And his criticisms 
on Mr. Parker are rather amusing :— 

We cannot concur, in speaking of the works upon Roman Archeology, in 
a statement of this author in one of his recent pamphlets, that, amongst the 
“numerous works on the antiquities of Rome, not one was written in an 
archeological point of view,” nor in his general estimation of the labours of 
the most celebrated of the living Roman archzxologists. 

Now it is plain that Mr. Parker’s censure of those who had gone 

fore him was so far unjust as it took in the scholars of Germany 
and England; but it is equally clear that one drawback in Mr. 
Parker's researches has been that he has paid, not too little, but 
far too much, attention to those whom the Handbook calls 
“celebrated living Roman archeologists.” What is really needed 
is for Mr. Parker's theories, which have much to be said for them 
and much against them, to be tested by some competent scholar, 
and for a s of the results to find their way into the next 
edition of the Handbook. The reviser who corrects these greater 
matters may also spend a minute or two in translating some of 
the odd statements about coinage to be found in the accounts 
of excursions in the neighbourhood of Rome. Thus in p. 373 
we are told that a — to go to Tivoli and back costs “ five to 
six scudt.” In p. 393 donkeys from Frascati to Tusculum are made 
to cost “three and four pauls”; and in p. 435 there is a man at 
Veii who endeavours “ to exact a dollar.” As intelligible money 
had come in at Rome long before the Papal Government came 
to an end, we can only complain that the writer's numismatic 
archaisms do not go back far enough. If we are not allowed 
to reckon by lire and centesimi, we claim the right to reckon by 


sesterces. 

It follows, almost as a matter of course, that one to whom the 
results of German research were simply things to be sneered at 
has gone wholly wrong on the Capitoline Hill, misplacing the 
Arzx and the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in the old blundering 
fashion. The plan and description of all this part of Rome is thus 
made nearly useless. Indeed the book needs to be recast almost 
everywhere. A good deal has been found out at Rome since 1872, 
but a good deal that was known in 1872 is not at all clearly set 
forth. Nowhere is justice done to Mr. Parker's researches among 
the early walls, which are not the less valuable in themselves be- 
cause their author has thought good to hide his own light under a 
bushel by wild talk about wolves and pomeria. It is most im- 


ortant that this part should be done by some one able to balance 

th the strong and the weak parts of Mr. Parker's theories. It 
would be well also to have some looked over by some one 
who really understands the history of architecture. No help at all 
is given to the student in this matter. Yet it would be a real 
service to point out how much may be learned from a systematic 
study of the various forms of capitals to be found in the Roman 
buildings. Nothing better dispels the superstitions of the old 
classical school, or shows how easily and naturally Roman archi- 
tecture was developed into Romanesque. Thus in p. 196 the re- 
mains of the Emporium are slightly noticed, but without the 
faintest feeling of its importance in architectural history. Here 
is a range of arched doorways and windows which, if they were 
found anywhere north of the Alps, we should at the first glance 
set down as Romanesque work, most likely of the eleventh or 
twelfth century. They really belong, not, as the Handbook tells 
us, to the first or second century of our era, but to the second or 
third century the other way. They show the essential identity 
of the true round-arched style in the days before it had put on the 
Grecian mask and in the days after it had put it off again. After 
this, it is not wonderful to read, in the account of Diocletian’s 
Baths :— 


The ornaments of the baths and the style of the whole building indicate 

the decline of art ; the columns did not support the continuous horizontal 
entablature of the more ancient buildings, but sustained a series of lofty 
arches resembling the basilicas of later times. 
Then comes something from Forsyth about Michael Angelo “ re- 
forming the rude magnificence of Diocletian.” This would seem 
to mean that Diocletian, in his baths at Rome as well as in his 
palace at Spalato, made the same great advance, the greatest ad- 
vance ever made in the history of architecture. Only one would 
like to know the evidence for a fact the importance of which cannot 
be over-rated. The words of the writer of the Handbook and of the 
critic whom he quotes read like the talk of a man in his sleep letting 
out facts without knowing what he is saying. The complacent, half 
patronizing, half snubbing, tone taken towards the mighty organizer 
alike of the Roman Empire and of Roman architecture is charming 
beyond words. It is somewhat in the same spirit that the writer 
insists on giving the modern St. Peter's a precedence over the Mother 
and Head of all churches, which, when he does reach the patriarchal 
church, he is half obliged to retract. He assures us so often that 
the modern St. Peter's is “the most magnificent of Christian 
temples,” that one half suspects that some vision of Durham, of 
Amiens, of St. Sophia, or of St. Paul’s without the Walls, had arisen 
to make him a little doubtful of what he was saying. Then he 
goes on gravely to criticize the brutal desolation of the patriarchal 
church, and rules that the “ medallions and stucco ornaments” “ do 
not compensate for the disfigurement of the ancient edifice.” All 
this kind of talk belongs to a past age in point of taste, just as it 
belongs to a past age in point of knowledge when we are told that 
Witiges “burned everything outside the walls.” This doubtless 
comes from some Italian slanderer; it certainly does not come 
from Procopius, who bears witness to the respect which the Goths 
showed to the two great churches outside the walls, those of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. So again, Crescentius, in p. 430, is “ bar- 
barously put to death by Otto II. in 996, after his gallant defence 
of the castle of S. Angelo against that tyrant.’ Hard words cer- 
tainly, even for the third Otto, still more so for the second, who, 
when Crescentius died, was already in the one Imperial tomb which 
Rome still shelters. The following sentence we have read over 
several times without catching a glimmering of its meaning. The 
writer has just been describing the Liberian basilica, the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore on the Esquiline :— 

In front of the basilica is one of the most beautiful Corinthian columns in 

Rome, called the Colonna della Vergine. It is of white marble, and is the 
only one which has been preserved to attest the magnificence of the basilica 
of Constantine, though it probably belonged to an edifice of an earlier period, 
possibly to the Temple of Peace founded by Vespasian. 
As this comes in the middle of the ecclesiastical basilicas, any 
one would think that the writer was speaking of a church of Con- 
stantine’s building, which, as the Liberian basilica was not built by 
Constantine, is a little puzzling. But what is meant really seems 
to be that this column was brought from the secular basilica of 
Constantine, or more truly of Maxentius, near the Forum ; the new 
editor will do well to ale this a little clearer. 

On the whole, the Handbook, as we have it, represents creditable 
work a generation back, and, even in its present shape, it saves a 

t deal of trouble to those who know how to e use of it. 
t it is altogether behind the present state of knowledge, and 
it needs to be thoroughly recast before it can be really 
trustworthy. The only question is as to the process of 
recasting, which is a dangerous one. It is a mistake to be- 
lieve that a weak or unintelligent account of anything can 
be made into a good account simply by correcting the positive 
mistakes. Every positive mistake may be got rid of, and yet the 
account may remain weak and unintelligent. It is so with a large 
part of this Handbook. What is wanted is not so much to recast 
the old Handbook as to make a new one, in the composition of 
which the writer will find the old one of very great use, and may 
often find it serve his purpose to ‘ecclesia Wie of it. But 
in any case the book must be at least recast, and recasting need 
not make the volume any larger. An intelligent account of a 
thing is, as a rule, shorter than a confused or blundering account, 
and room enough for the new discoveries may be found by the 
simple process of striking out the twaddle. 
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LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS.* 


T is a fortunate circumstance, which could scarcely have been 
expected, that the record of Livingstone’s last expeditions did 
not perish with him. The great traveller persistently made notes 
during his seven years of wandering, with the exception of one 
short period of distress and confusion. Besides the papers which 
were brought back by Mr. Stanley, the original note-books up till 
the time of his death were preserved and brought back by his 
faithful native servants. Mr. Waller has thus been able to put 
together a very complete history. He deserves great praise for the 
excellence of his editing, which has evidently been a labour of love. 
No editing, however, can possibly do for us what Livingstone 
could have done himself. At best we must be content with re- 
ceiving the raw materials of a book of travels instead of the com- 
plete k. Many brief hints would have been expanded. A 
general description of the features of a district or the habits of a 
tribe would have summed up a series of detached remarks. And, 
in particular, we should have had a more complete statement of the 
principles by which Livingstone was guided in his explorations. It is 
of course not difficult to understand his general purpose ; but here and 
there we should have been glad to know what were the precise con- 
siderations which determined the direction of his wanderings. The 
absence of such explanations helps to give a rather melancholy 
character to the book. Livingstone seems in it to be suffering 
under a kind of waking nightmare. The indomitable will is always 
present ; but it is no longer able to overcome the oppressive weight 
of obstacles. As in a dream, the traveller is constantly struggling 
to move, and can yet make no continuous progress. And, as in a 
dream, he is surrounded by hideous scenes of grotesque cruelty 
which increase his misery, but leave him utterly powerless to in- 
terfere. His course seems to be directed by external fate rather 
than to conform to any wishes of his own. His frequent helpless- 
ness owing to the desertion of his servants and the bad faith of the 
Arab traders, his almost ceaseless sufferings from various forms of 
his = weeks and months in 
illages, are pai in the ing, though they increase our i- 
ration of pd y wren courage which rity him thro h them all. 

A few dates may help to make the general outline of the sto 
more intelligible. Livingstone left the coast on the 7th of April, 
1866. Four months’ travelling took him to the Lake Nyassa, the 
scene of some of his earlier explorations; he went round the south 
end of the lake; and the year 1867 was consumed in a long march 
through intricate mountain to the south end of Tanganyika, 
and thence, nearly due west, to the Lake Moero, formed by the 
River Luapula, which he supposed to be the upper course of the 
Nile. After a long stay with a native chief near the shores of this 
lake, he struck southwards to the larger Lake Bangweolo, from 
which the Luapula issues. This was reached in the middle of 1868, 
and the remainder of that year and the beginning of 1869 were 
occupied in a return to e Tanganyika and Ujiji. In the 
autumn of 1869 he started again due east, into the hitherto un- 
explored Manyuema country. Two years passed away in this 
region ; till at last he retired exhausted and destitute to Ujiji, and 
there met Mr. Stanley in October 1871. With Mr. Stanley he 
visited the head of Tanganyika; and afterwards waited for supplies 
during a great part of 1872. In the autumn he started once more 
to the south to complete his exploration of the great eolo 
lake, and, whilst passing round its southern shore, he fell ill, and 
died on May 1st, 1873. His followers completed the circuit of 
the lake, carrying his body with them, and, as we know, returned 
successfully to the coast. 

Thus we have the history of seven most laborious years, 
Livingstone was borne up in his fatigues by the firm belief that 
he was solving the problem of ages, and discovering the head waters 
of the Nile. At one place he takes notice of the possibility that the 
Lualuba may be the Congo; but everywhere else he identifies it 
with the Nile without the slightest hesitation. Utilitarians may 
inquire whether it was worth while to sacrifice so many years of a 
noble life to the solution of this geographical puzzle. But with 
Livingstone the duty of unravelling the relations of this s 
network of rivers had become a kind of ultimate postulate, which 
it would be cowardly even to question. “The prospect of death,” 
he says in a passage of justifiable pride, “in pursuing what I new 
to be right did not make me veer to one side or the other” 
in welling out this task.. There is a deur in such 
self-elevation irrespectively of the value of its end. It seems 
that in Livingstone’s mind a kind of religious colouring was given 
to the sentiment by a theory which, we fear, will not receive much 
— He had a notion that Moses had been in this part of 

ica. “ An eager desire,” he says, “ to discover any evidence 
of the great Moses having visited these bound me, spell-bound 
me, I may say; for if I could bring to light anything to confirm 
the sacred oracles, I should not grudge one whit all the labour 
expended.” The sacred oracles, one would have thought, say 
nothing about Lake Bangweolo, but Livingstone had come to this 
odd conclusion by ments which we need not examine. A 
more curious historical remark occurs in another place. In the 
neighbourhood of Lake lo, Livingstone met with a native 
who knew something of the older Po ese explorers. “ No 
trace,” he adds, “ seems to exist of Captain Singleton’s march.” 
This is not the first time that De Foe’s hero has been quoted in 
serious books of African travel, but it is odd to find Livingstone 
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apparently sagem of his narrative as a genuine historical record, 

Th spite of the editor's suggestion that De Foe may have had some 

real material before him, we should say that the remark seems to 

is a very palpable 
tion. 

Whatever Livingstone’s grounds may have been for this firm con- 
viction that he was on the Nile, there can be no doubt of the extra- 
ordinary heroism to which it stimulated him. So early as January 
1867—that is, in the first year of his travels—he had a misfortune 
of which he speaks with an evident sense of its importance, and 
which, in fact, seems to have contributed more than anything else 
to the final result. A native guide deserted him, and carried off 
the medicine-chest. From this time, therefore, Livingstone was 
exposed to numerous attacks of fever without the all-important 
remedy. Bishop Mackenzie suffered a similar loss by up- 
setting of a canoe. It is painfully clear that from this period 
Livingstone’s powerful constitution began to give way. We have 
constant references to sickness and depression, “Every step I 
take,” he says, some time after, “jars on the chest, and I am 
very weak; 1 can scarcely keep up the march, though formerly I 
was always first, and had to hold in my pace not to leave the 
people altogether.” Soon afterwards he of an attack in 
which for a time he lost consciousness, and remarks that it shows 
the power of fever without medicine. At the end of the year he 
is again complaining that he, who used to be first in the line of 
march, is now last; and rejoices that he did not go to the 
swamps of Lake bane ger where the absence of medicine 
might have quite knocked him up. The words are ominous; 
for it cannot be doubted that when he at last started 
for that dreaded region his strength had been seriously under- 
mined; and the hardships which he had to unde might 
have killed a stronger man. The t feature of the dreary 
district in the pe tae of the seems to be the frequent 
bogs, which he by the expressive name “sponges.” They are 
great collections of vegetable matter, soaked through and through 
with water. The weight ofa traveller constantly breaks through 
the superficial covering into deeper holes; and incessant rains had 
made them more than usually troublesome on Livingstone’s last 
journey. The intervening country was constantly flooded, and the 
traveller had to be carried on the back of his followers through 
streams often above the waist, and sometimes reaching to their 
lips. Constant attacks of dysentery were prostrating his remaining 
strength, and it is a consolation to read that, towards the end of 
this weary journey, he was gradually sinking into a torpor which 
made him unconscious of pain and = Under such circum- 
stances we should not have been surprised if a much more querulous 
tone had been perceptible in his writi And here and there, it 
is true, he makes a sharp remark about the “ theoretical discoverers” 
who make maps of Central Africa in London, or the anthropo- 
logists who do injustice to his favourite tribes. Much 
more generally we have to admire the mixture of stoical 
courage and Christian resignation which k him to his task 
without unworthy murmuring. A man working so doggedly in 
spite of such grievous discouragements within and without may 
well be a little hard upon gentlemen sitting at their ease at home, 
and correcting his labours; though he is never so peevish as many 
of his fellows who had less excuse, whilst he speaks 
with the warmest affection of personal friends and labourers in the 
cause of the n His dislike to the anthropologists is merel 
the reverse side of a most generous feeling. He is warm in his = | 
miration of the unsophisticated native. Near the coast there is a 
more degraded race, and the extension of the slave-trade is gradu- 
ally ruining the tribes of the interior. Livingstone uently 
assures us that in physique and in the shape of their s they 
are at least the equals of the persons who deliver lectures about 
them in London institutions. We must confess, however, that it 
requires some charity to overlook some of their peculiarities. 
There seems to be no doubt of the existence of cannibal- 

ika; though we have the itable suggestion that t 
upon the “ Soko ”—a animal of the chimpanzee or gorilla 
kind, which appears to be very good eating. Moreover they have a 
free and easy way of committing murders without provocation, and 
an absence of religious ideas which Livingstone has to admit with 
some reluctance. Whatever their moral shortcomings, it is plain 
that they are not likely to be improved by the presence of the 
slave-traders. There is a ghastly account of an a tly unpro- 
voked massacre of women by Arab traders, at which Livingstone 
was present without the power to resist, and which fills him, as he 
says, with uns ble horror. He says that he felt as if he were 
in hell, and adds, “I cannot stay here in agony.” In fact, the 
scene caused his retreat to Ujiji, where he met Mr. Stanley. Other 
little incidents are so in the same way—such, for 
example, as the song of the slaves, which Livingstone at first 
sup to indicate their insensibility, but which, when trans- 
lated, turned out to be an expression of their hope of coming back 
to haunt their oppressors after death. deed the constant 
sight of the horrors inflicted upon this wretched country 
by the slave-traders themselves, or by the wars which they en- 
couraged or accidentally provoked, seems to have weighed heavily 
on Livingstone’s spirits. The small native communities were 
everywhere in course of being ruined and broken up by the intru- 
sion of the better armed Arabs, and a miserable scene of anarchy 
was the natural result. Livi ne found more consolation in 
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1 results, and some of his remarks, especially upon the curious 
just mentioned, are mt in a relief 
to the general melancholy of the narrative. 

On the whole the book can hardly be called other than a painful 
one, and yet it is worth while to receive the painful impression in 
order to iate the noble perseverance of one of the very first 
of all the heroes of travel. It is impossible to put it down without 
& new sense of the moral grandeur of Livingstone’s character, even 
if his efforts seem to have been in some degree misdirected; nor 
should we close our aecount without saying a word of appreciation 
of the fidelity of the native servants who brought back the body 
and the papers of their master from the distant region in which he 
died. Vive only of his original followers stuck to him throughout, 
and they deserve no stinted praise for their loyalty and intelligence. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE.* 


R. INGRAM, the editor of a new edition of the works of 
Poe, has prefixed to the first volume a memoir in which he 
endeavours to vindieate Poe's meneay from the charges generally 
received. The impression has hitherto been that Poe was a 
drunkard and a thoroughpaced Bohemian. According to Mr. 
Ingram, the truth has been entirely distorted by Rufus Griswold, 
who has till now been Poe's only biographer. Griswold, indeed, 
is aceused by Mr. Ingram, not merely of distorting facts, but of 
downright mendacity. We must confine ourselves here to record- 
ing our impression that Griswold certainly coloured his picture far 
too highly, either because he disliked Poe, or from a simple wish to 
make a sensation. Such conduct was certainly bad enough in a 
friend of Poe's, whether he did or did not tell wilful lies about his 
victim. In most cases there is no need to suppose anything more 
than a readiness to accept discreditable stories. In one case, how- 
ever, Mr. Ingram, if we understand him rightly, charges Griswold 
with deliberately inserting certain personalities into an article com- 
posed by Poe, with the view of injuring his character. It 
is difficult to believe that any man can have been guilty of such an 
atrocity; and it strikes us as just possible that the res quoted 
by Griswold did really occur in the article as written by Poe, and 
were ~ a by the editor of the magazine in which the article 
appeared. This, of course, is a mere guess; and, in truth, we have 
not sufficient evidence before us. But, in any case, Mr. Ingram 
seems to have proved satisfactorily that Griswold caricatured poor 
Poe, and that many of those best acquainted with the unfortunate 
man of genius really loved him, and have borne testimony to his 
amiable and honourable conduct in many relations of life. 

On the other hand, we must say that the whole story of Poe’s 
life becomes simply unintelligible if we are to take him to have 
been a man bound by the ordinary laws of responsibility. Like 
many other biographers, Mr. Ingram would make his hero virtuous 
at the cost of making him insipid. When we see a very popular 
writer appointed to edit a number of magazines in rapid succes- 
sion, and always giving up every employment, and always in the 
depths of poverty, we suspect some cause for his misfortunes. 
Poe of course held that the world was in a conspiracy against 
him, being offended by his independence and plain speaking. 
A Mr. G , who knew him, attributes everything to the bad 
position of literary men in America, and to the fact that his writings 
appealed to a small audience. And yet we know that many 
American authors flourish very sufficiently, and if this biography 
be eorrect, Poe had the art of multiplying the circulation of every 
periodical with whieh he was connected. American publishers are 
acute enough to value such men, if they do not care for genius per se. 
We cannot doubt that so popular a writer might at least have made 
a decent living. Thesimple fact that Poe drank is admitted by Mr. 
Graham, who tries to make us overlook it by a quantity of irrelevant 
verbiage about “the passionate yearnings of his soul for the beautiful 
and the true”; and is just noticed by Mr. Ingram, who says that 
Burns, Goethe, and Byron behaved worse. Possibly; but what is 
that to the purpose? Would a biography of Burns, for example, 
omitting any reference to his dissipation, be tolerable or possible ? 
When it is thought right to argue that Burns and Byron were 
humdrum respectable people, it may be right to tell Poe's life in 
the same way. Meanwhile we can pardon Mr. Ingram for his 
wrath against Griswold; but an impartial biographer will have to 
strike some kind of balance between Griswold and Mr. Ingram; 
though we fear that evidence of a trustworthy character must have 
become almost 

Mr. Ingram luc indulges in very iterary criticism. 
We say “ luckily ” Weiaee that which he gives us is irritating 
from its commonplace character; and yet we may say a few words 
about it, inasmuch as Poe is not merely the subject of a good deal 
of this undiscriminating praise, but has been absurdly idolized by 
some writers whe ought to know better. Poe’s writings, beyond 
all doubt, havea true stamp of genius. They are strikingly original, 
and show a quality of mind almost as rare as that of some 
writers who deserve far higher praise. The Raven, in spite of its 
faults, has the merit of at once grasping the imagination. Once 
read it eannot be forgotten, and such stories as the Murders in the 

Rue Morgue show a capacity for ingenious construction unequalled 
by anybody who has not written in French. Poe’s talent for clear 
logical statement would that he ought to have been a man 

science or a metaphysician, were it not that there is a certain 
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element of trick in everything that he writes. As Mr. Lowell says 
of him in the Fable for Crittcs, he is 


Three parts of him genius and two parts sheer fudge. 


The people however who, like Mr. Ingram, are content with heap- 
ing upon a popular writer all the usual commonplaces of adulation, 
cannot stop here. Mr. Ingram, for example, talks about Poe's 
“mastery over the mental strings and pulleys of our being.” 
This has been said about every eminent writer from Chaucer to 
Dickens. Without asking what it precisely means—a question 
not quite so clear as appears at first sight—we should simply 
reply that Poe never described a human being at all. He can 
describe a ghoul, and he can describe an incarnation of ingenious 
reasoning ; but true flesh and blood never appears in any one of 
his stories. Mr. Ingram refers, amongst other instances, to the 
Murders in the Rue Morgue. To say nothing of the trick, 
which is perhaps all the more clever because it is so obvious when 
once pon wm by which just the necessary bits of evidence 
are manufactured, and the discovery of these bits afterwards repre- 
sented as a marvel of penetration, there is not a single remark in 
the story which shows more knowledge of human nature 
of the nature of ouran-outangs. The amateur detective finds a 
bit of hair, and, placing it under the microscope, sees that it is the 
hair of a particular ape. The stupidest of all real detectives, once 
provided with this piece of knowledge, would have drawn the 
same conclusion. Poe’s extraordinary ingenuity is shown in his 
power of persuading us that such an inference is a wonderful proof 
of penetration; but it isan ingenuity more worthy of a mystifier 
than of a serious student of human nature, Or take the parallel story 
of the Mystery of Marie Roget, A great deal has been made of the 
fact that in this case a real mystery was described under fictitious 
names, and that Poe's conclusions were justitied by the subsequent 
confession of the murderer. Now what was this extraordinary 
discovery? A young woman goes to an apparently disreputable 
house with a dark young man. She spends some hours there, and 
then goes with the same companion into a wood. She is never 
again seen alive, but her body is found in the river,and the dark 
young man disappears altogether. We will venture to say that, of 
ten commonplace detectives, nine would have guessed that the 
youseg man was the guilty person. There was not a tittle of evi- 
dence against anybody else; and if Poe had given his reasons 
simply and straightforwardly, it would have been a very ordinary 
sap of criminal inquiry. But Poe shows his singular dexterity 
y covering these obvious inferences with such a mass of ingenious 
remarks about logic in general, and so many elaborate refutations 
of silly newspaper guesses, that we fancy, so long as we abandon 
ourselves to his guidance, that he is miraculously acute. He is 
like a clever showman who takes us through a labyrinth, and 
carefully examines every false turn until we quite overlook the 
fact that, if we had been alone, we might have gone 
straight to the mark. As for knowledge of human nature, 
we can only discover such remarks as these; that blac at 
the present day generally carry pockethandkerchiefs, and that a 
single man who has committed a murder is likely to be less cool 
in removing the traces of his crime than a gang of ruffians. The 
remarks are true enough, but they do not justify a critic in using 
language about Poe which would be suitable to Shakspeare. The 
most ingenious part of the whole article is the elaborate argument 
tending to show that certain scraps of clothing, found some time 
afterwards in a thicket, and supposed to identity the scene of the 
murder, were not really left there at the time, but placed there 
several days later. The intention is to infer that the murder took 
place in the house instead of the thicket, and therefore to crimi- 
nate the keeper of the house. The argument is very clever, though 
the suggestion is not very remote; but it displays more know- 
ledge of the mode in which a thorn tears a dress than 
of the “mental strings of our being.” Our sense of Poe's 
literary skill is undoubtedly heightened when we observe 
how very commonplace the chain of reasoning becomes when 
stripped of its endless complications. Poe tells us that the real 
evidence will be drawn from the collateral events and “ outskirts ” 
of the tragedy, not from its central points; and yet his ar nt 
really depends entirely on the most straightforward bit of direct 
evidence. His skill in distracting us is remarkable ; but when we 
examine what he has really done, our pleasure is damped by 
as how large a proportion of the e depends on a mere 
trick. 

When we turn to the stories in which Poe really deals with 
“the human heart,” our admiration is qualified by something else, 
or, to speak plainly, by sheer disgust. Mr. Ingram tells us that 
Poe's writings aa show a regard for the claims of conscience, in 
spite of what some critics have said, and he proves it by referring to 
such stories as William Wilson, where a man is haunted by a 
kind of double of himself, or an external embodiment of conscience. 
Certainly Poe finds the conscience useful when he can personify it 
asa mysterious monster. But it would be just as reasonable to 
say that the story of the Pit and the Pendulum showed that Poe 
was an ardent Roman Catholic because he gloats over the imaginary 
horrors of the Inquisition. People who like to describe the sensa- 
tion of hanging or seeing a man hanged are not those who have the 
highest sense of justice or of the value of human life. It is not 
by such puerile tests that we are to judge of the morality of a 
man’s writings. The question is rather, What ions does he 
delight to represent? Does he sympathize with pure aflection, 
with high henour,and unshrinking heroism? Does he describe 
his villains charitably, and yet in such a way as to make 
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his readers hate crime, whilst feeling merciful to criminals? 
Do his descriptions generally imply a soiled imagination, 
or one free from the grosser stains of sensuality? If we 
try Poe by such tests there can unfortunately be little doubt of the 
answer. ‘There are some of his stories the power of which is proved 
by the fact that they leave a permanent stain on the imagination. 
One wants to wash oneself after reading them. To mention only one 
fact, a characteristic peculiarity of Poe is his absolute delight in 
describing a decayed human body. He feasts his imagination in 
the charnel-house. Mr. Ingram would probably consider the story 
called Thou art the Man as a proof of Poe's conscientious feeling. 
We can only say that when we first read it it turned our stomach, 
and that we heartily wish that we could forget it. This delight 
in the sickening and unnatural is Poe’s most indisputable quality, 
though mixed with much that is admirable; and we want no 
further proof that his nature was grievously stained and morbid. 
We will only add that this tendency, which has recommended him 
to such writers as Baudelaire, is as bad in art as in morality. 
In all truly great and healthy art, the horror of the incidents is 
lost in the intellectual power and the grandeur of the sentiment 
which they evoke. Poe’s weakness is decisively shown by the 
fact that we lose sight of the skill in sheer physical disgust. There 
are, to quote no other cases, two or three incidents in the story 
called Arthur Gordon Pym which are revolting examples of this 
attempt to impress by depicting, not the agony of a human soul, 
but the most loathsome objects. Between Poe and a really great 
writer, such as Hawthorne, there is the difference which may be 
found between two painters of a martyrdom, one of whom males 
us forget the suffering in the rapture of the dying saint, whilst the 
other makes us forget the rapture in watching the hideous details of 
torn flesh and festering wounds. We fully admit Poe's singular 
skill as a manipulator of words; but the fact that such outrages 
upon all true feeling should be condoned by people who assume to 
be judges of art is a striking proof of the evil effects of literary 
dram-drinking. 


HOPE’S WORSHIP IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 


N this volume Mr. Beresford Hope has made a seasonable 
as well as valuable contribution to the literature of one of 
the “ burning questions” of the day. He supplies ample materials 
for a much deeper and more satisfactory answer to the in- 
uiry, What is Ritualism? than can be found, for example, in 
r. Gladstone’s eloquent but superficial paper in the Contemporary 
Review. Indeed we believe that any one who will approach the 
discussion without prejudice will find in these pages all that is 
necessary to enable him to distinguish between the recent revival 
in the Church of England of such decency or splendour of worship 
as is fairly enter: with loyal acceptance of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and that morbid excess of ceremonial, or that un- 
wise introduction of dubious innovations, to which the popular 
but inaccurate term Ritualism is properly confined. Few men have 
had better opportunities than Mr. Beresford Hope of mastering the 
subject. His public life has covered the larger part of the time during 
which the revival of spiritual life in the Church of England 
has been in progress, He has had no small share in the direction 
of the material development of architecture and the subsidiary 
arts in which that revival has found its outward expression. 
Himself an experienced church-builder and church-restorer, an 
active member of the Ecelesiological Society, an ex-President of the 
Institute of British Architects, and a copious independent writer 
on architectural, artistic, and ritual questions, he knows more than 
most men what the Church of England needed, and what she has 
achieved, in her waking up from the torpor and indifference of the 
Georgian age. And then again, as a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Ritual, he has had personal knowledge of the views of 
all parties among us on the vexed rubrical questions which are at 
present in dispute. The opinions of so competent an authority 
would deserve under any circumstances very attentive considera- 
tion. Much more so when they are expressed with such con- 
spicuous moderation and good temper as they are in the book be- 
fore us. If this kindness of feeling, and fairness towards the 
Opinions of adversaries, were more common among the disputants 
on both sides, the painful divisions in the Church of land 
which now threaten its very life would soon be healed. 

We gather, from a careful consideration of Mr. Hope’s whole 
argument, two general conclusions. The first is one which we 
should have been inclined to accept @ priort without demon- 
stration. It is this—that there is little real difficulty in drawing 
a practical distinction between those externals of worship, on the 
one hand, which are either expressly prescribed by, or are in doc- 
trinal harmony with, the rubrics of the Prayer-Book as settled at 
its last revision in 1662, and such ceremonies of the unreformed 
Church, on the other hand, as were either expressly prohibited at the 
times of the Reformation, or are plainly inconsistent with the dog- 
matic standards of the revised Formularies. The great majority 
of the old High Church school of clergy and laity are loyally con- 
are sus , Tightly or wrongly, of a wish to bri t 
latter. MA little tact and malas and forbearance a the part 
of their ecclesiastical superiors would probably have reduced the 
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mischief done by the more extreme ceremonialists to a minimum. 
No considerable movement can go on without exceptional extra- 
vagances, which time would certainly abate and absorb. But 
when repression was attempted, it was done in sucha spirit as 
seemed not only to threaten those congregations and their clergy who 
had never exceeded their legal privileges, but even to be hostile to 
that whole body of doctrine which gives its only value and signifi- 
cance to any ritual or ceremonial whatever. ‘The result has been 
that this blunder—if indeed it be not something worse than a 
blunder—has thoroughly alarmed and disgusted the whole body of 
High Churchmen, and has driven them to make common cause 
with those more extreme, but not necessarily disloyal, however 
unwise, men whom they would otherwise have brought to reason. 
If this false step is to be retraced, it can only be done, we believe, 
by adopting the policy of allowing certain ceremonial matters to 
be regarded as open questions. 

For this is the second conclusion which is forced upon us by 
Mr. Beresford Hope’s survey of the whole history of public 
worship for the last three centuries; that in the ceremonial 
usages of a comprehensive religious body, such as an Established 
Church must be, a certain freedom and seman, practice must 
be permitted. It has never been so in theory, but it has always 
been so in fact. With characteristic inconsistency, English Parlia- 
ments have enacted successive Acts of Uniformity, which English- 
men have never cared to enforce with undue severity. A modus 
vivendi has always been discovered hitherto, by which the different 
schools of thought within the Church could manage in turn to 
assert themselves, and to contribute each its own share of energy 
and benefit to the body corporate, without needless and 
impolitic repression. If in future a rigid uniformity is to 
be enforced, one result at least is certain. The days of the 
Establishment, as such, will be numbered. It is quite impossible 
to read the history of the Prayer-Book, as Mr. Hope presents it 
to us, without seeing that in every successive change a certain 
compromise between opposite schools of thought was a matter of 
absolute necessity; and not only this, but also that certain 
tions, upon which no absolute decision could be reached from the 
even balance of parties, were left consciously and deliberately in 
suspense. No other view can explain the broad facts of the re- 
enactment, again and again, of the so-called Ornaments Rubric. 
Does any candid man suppose that an unqualified and perfect 
obedience was rendered to this rubric in any of its shapes by the 
whole body of the English clergy at any time since the second 
year of Edward VI.? No; it always represented, as it still re- 
presents, the theoretical standard of church worship, which was 
seldom or never reached in practice. Thus, at the last revision, its 
friends were strong enough to retain this rubric in its place, in 
spite of Puritanical opposition; but it may well be that they 
scarcely even wished, much less expected, that it would be enforced 
in their day. And, in like manner, its enemies were unable to 
exclude it, but may have taken comfort in the thought that it 
would continue to be a dead letter. Exactly the same conclusion 
would be reached now, as to the retention of this rubric, if the 
matter were put to the votes of the clergy—at least if we may 
judge from the reports given in the Church journals as 
to the decisions of the several ruridecanal Chapters through- 
out the country to which the question has n referred 
by the Bishops. Again, the retention of that other exist- 
ing rubric prescribing the place for the Holy Table is an 
exactly similar case in the interests of the opposite school. The 
High Churchmen of 1662 were not strong enough to exclude 
this rubric from the revised book ; a rubric which, nevertheless, a 
most insignificant fraction even of Low Churchmen—if any at all 
—ever thought of obeying. A great historic book, such as the 
Book of Common Prayer, can well afford however to show in its 
structure these “ water-beaches,” so to say—these deposits which 
attest the changes that it has undergone in successive ages. What 
ought to be the moral which wise rulers and legislators would 
draw from these considerations? Surely it would be the deter. 
mination to accept the inevitable; to find out a modus vivendi for 
the present generation, and to hand on to other and better, or 
worse, times, as the case may be, the task of enforcing an iron 
uniformity of practice upon all, when at last a decisive majority shall 
have agreed in desiring it. In such a policy as this lies, we repeat, 
the only way of escape from present difficulties. It is notorious 
that the Church could not settle these questions, even if it were 
allowed to legislate for itself, by such a majority one way or the 
other as ought to be decisive. Nothing has more exasperated even 
moderate Churchmen than the recent systematic attempts to close 
some of these open questions, not by an appeal to the mind of 
the Church, however that mind is to be expressed, but by a series of 
judicial decisions on rubrics which are some of them confessedly 
ambiguous, and even contradictory. In the abeyance of the 
legislative power which would presumably rectify harsh or 
dubious expositions of the law, it is natural that judge-made law 
—stereotyping some enforced reconcilement of absolute contra- 
dictories—should command but little willing assent or respect. 
Men feel, in short, that the rubrics were made for the Church, and 
= These prosecutions have hitherto 

n directed exclusively against one in the Church, which 
adds much to their havdsiip. Sho of be 
undertaken—though we the self-command which has 
hindered the fratricidal retaliation—the result would be so un- 
palatable to both sides that a mutual separation would be in- 
evitable. It is to be hoped then, in the interest ofall parties, 
that questions which cannot be closed may be wisely laft ope». 
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This is, as it seems to us, the t ical conclusion at 
which Mr. Hope himself purposely not 
trenched upon his arguments, for we wish our readers to make 
acquaintance for themselves with a volume which is so interesting 
in its matter and so attractive in its _ that some, to our own 
knowledge, who have once taken it up have not laid it down till 
they had finished it. But we may be pardoned for de- 
callie briefly its general drift, and for insisting on some of the 
more salient points which it offers for remark. The writer begins 
with a succinct but graphic description of what the external worship 
of the Church of England was forty years ago compared with what 
it is now, even in its least ornate form, after the “uncontentious 
advance” which had been made among us before extreme cere- 
monialism made its unwelcome ap ce. In this contrast he 
has been anticipated by the Archbishop of Canterbury himself, 
who, as if afraid of the probable consequences of his own dis- 
astrous Worship Regulation Bill, spoke very powerfully at a 
meeting of his Diocesan Church Building Society of the state of 
neglect both of churches and of services from which the Church 
has but just escaped. It is enough to condemn that measure to 
say that, had it been law in 1830, not one single improvement 
could have been effected in the externals of public worship. A 

r of Archbishop Tait issued a formal Monition so late as 
1851 against the most eminent theologian in his diocese for 
forming a voluntary surpliced choir in his parish church. Of 
course this was a brutum fulmen. But had the Primate of that 
day been armed with the weapon which his successor has forged 
he would have won an easy victory, and choral services in 
parish churches would have been prohibited. This is but a single 
example of that a OF systematic repression of all zeal by the 
Anglican Episcopate which, had it been backed by legal powers, 
would have made any improvement of the fabrics or services of 
the Church of England simply impossible. 

The several litigations on ceremonial subjects which have gone 
by appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council are 
successively described and analysed in this very complete hand- 
book of the ritual controversy. We would call attention to the 
common sense which points out that, if the claim of the ex- 
treme Ritualists to bring back all usages that are not expressly 

hibited is untenable, on the one hand, no less untenable and un- 
workable, on the other hand, is the dictum of the Judicial Com- 
mittee that “ no omission and no addition can be permitted.” We 
next observe a real help to the understanding of that controverted 
expression in the Ornaments Rubric, “the authority of the Parlia- 
ment in the second year of the reign of King Edward VI.,” derived 
from the writer’s own Parliamentary experience. It has been 
5 with some subtlety that, as the first Prayer-Book of 

ward VI. did not come into legal use until Whitsun-day 1549, 
which was incontestably in the therd regnal year of that sovereign, 
the rubric in question must really refer to ornaments that were in 
use before that book was legalized—namely, to such as were worn 
in the second year. But Mr. Hope shows conclusively that 
by Parliamentary usage the enactments of the Session of “the 
second and third of Edward VI.” must be the authority of Parlia- 
ment spoken of in the rubric, and that therefore in the rubrics of 
the first Prayer-Book is to be found the enumeration of the still 

ornaments of our churches and their ministers. This argu- 
ment satisfactorily disposes of a somewhat embarrassing com- 
ication. 

It is characteristic of the author of the English Cathedral of the 
Nineteenth Century that he finds in the principle of the necessary 
relation to each other of the acts of worship themselves as formu- 
lated in the Prayer Book, the rubrics which prescribe the external 
ceremonies accompanying and expressing those acts, and the con- 
structional arrangement of the buildings in which those acts are to 
be performed, a clue to the real mind of the Church in its cere- 
monial practice. This is — ingeniously carried out in a detailed 
examination of the “ chancels,” which “are to remain as in times 

” and in icular of the altar-tables,at which is celebrated that 
ent of the Lord’s Supper which Bishop Beveridge calls “ the 
— mystery in all our religion.” Undoubtedly “ the book, the 
rubric, and the building” must mutually affect each other. From 
this point Mr. Hope advances to a discussion as to the distinctive 
eucharistic dress, the right to which is claimed by those who 
believe that the Ornaments Rubric is still in legal force, although 
it has been practically in abeyance. It is perhaps a drawback to 
the permanent value of the present essay that so much attention 
is paid in this part to a recent memorial signed by certain clergy- 
men ‘against this distinctive dress and against the eastward position 
of the celebrant at Holy Communion. But the weak points of the 
— are sufficiently well exposed, and a long quotation from 
ohn Evelyn on the sound and moderate doctrine of the Sacrament 
as held in his days, as in our days, by the High Church school in the 
Church of England, is so good in itself, and so seasonable for pre- 
sent controversies, that we can scarcely regret the discussion. gin 
more happy is the suggestion that there ought to be no invincible 
difficulty in framing an eirenikon in ritual which should satisfy 
both parties to the dispute. It is urged that, if the Dean of 
Chester and Dr. Liddon, representing the two extreme schools, 
could agree in the doctrinal definition adopted at that Bonn Con- 
ference which has been already described in our columns, it ought 
not to be impossible for them to in such ceremonial as 
should offend neither. The chief points under litigation and dis- 
pute are the following :—The position of the officiating 


at Holy Communion, and the distinctive dress to be worn at that 
i other usages, of much interest, as being of the 


highest antiquity and of accredited symbolism, and as free from 
any reasonable suspicion of superstition, are also stsongly advocated 
by many. These are the use of lights, and of the mixture 
in the chalice. On all these matters Mr. Hope spealis very 
fully, discussing the present state of the law, as laid down in 
recent judgments, in its bearing upon each of them. We propose 
to recur, in a future paper, to some new and ———- arguments 
adduced by him which very materially affect the moral value of 
that judgment, in the undefended case of Hibbert v. Purchas, to 
which is due, undoubtedly, no small part of the present dis- 
content and agitation in the Church. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Iv. 
Pi CTURES of Italian Masters, Greater and Lesser. With an 
Introductory Essay, by William B. Scott. (Virtue and Co.)— 
Mr. Scott, as he tells us in the preface to his very interesting 
essay, has in his account of the Italian Masters passed over those 


' with whom the general reader is already familiar, and has selected 


those whose lives and works are but “scantily known through 
English treatises and biographical books.” He writes for the 
most part in a clear and lively style, though now and then we 
come upon a phrase which as much marks the decadence of 
English composition as the pictures of the later painters mark the 
decadence of Italian art. In one page we read that “ Mengs 
was immensely influential,” though perhaps we ought to feel 
grateful that he is not described as awfully or tremendously in- 
fluential. In another page we are told that “ every work of art 
may be easily relegated to its date and locality.” In spite of these 
drawbacks, Mr. Scott has done his work well, and has added an 
interesting chapter to the popular history of art. The engravings, 
though we imagine scarcely fresh, do not fall short of the ordinary 
merit of such selections. 

With this work we must class Pictures by William Etty, R.A. 
With Descriptions and Biographical Sketch of the Painter by Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse. (Virtue and Co.)—Mr. Monkhouse writes 
sensibly and clearly, and the engravings selected, though not all 
very interesting, are good illustrations of the artist’s powers. 

Welsh Scenery; chiefly in Snowdonia, by Elijah Walton, F.G.S. 
With descriptive text by T. G. Bonney, M.A., &c., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Thompson).—Mr. 
Walton’s pictures, with all their merits, and they are not a few, 
most certainly do not recall to us any scenery that we have met 
with in this country. Perhaps he has painted so much among 
the Alps that he has acquired a kind of mannerism which he 
cannot lay aside et the Welsh mountains. Whether true to 
nature as seen in Wales or not, his pictures certainly have a 
oo of their own which wins for them a wide popularity. 

Vere we so unfortunately situated as to have to make a pre- 
sent to a bride, we do not know that, outside of plate and jewelry, 
we could find anything that we should give with so much 
confidence as one of Mr. Elijah Walton’s books of scenery. 

Sunday Evening at Home; being Stories from History for 
Every Sunday, §c., in the Year (Advent to Ascension), by the Rev. 
H. C. Adams, M.A., Vicar of Dry Sandford. (Routledge).—What 
Mr. Adams means by “ every Sunday, &c.,” we scarcely venture to 
conjecture. A celebrated letter was once dated Maundy Thursday. 
Perhaps Maundy Thursday is included in “&c.” The > Bem of his 
book is happier than the execution. He selects a story out of pro- 
fane history which illustrates the moral duty that is enforced in the 
Epistle or the Gospel of the day. The stories may perhaps be 
found not uninteresting. The two we have looked at certainly fail 
in accuracy. In the story entitled ‘“ Wesley’s Farewell to Oxford 
in 1744,” Whitefield is clearly represented as having been at the 
University ‘‘some five-and-twenty years before.” Now, Whitefield 
did not matriculate till the very end of 1732. Mr. Adams has an 
odd notion of the ordinary talk of the middle of last century. We 
find a baronet exclaiming, “Ha! what the mob like them not, 
then, any better than the magistrates? How do they show their 
dislike towards this Wesley, hey, Master Lee?” In the story of 
“The Last King of Athens” we have the dimensions of that city 

iven in the eleventh century before Christ, while the myth of 

odrus is not only told as if it were an undoubted fact, but it is 
also brought forward as “a proof that the Gentiles, through cen- 
turies of darkness and separation, still retained some knowledge of 
the true light that at the first had shone from Heaven.” 

We have to notice a republication in five volumes of Miss 
Alcott’s Stories (Sampson Low and Co.) Her Little Men and 
Little Women have been so popular with little folk that we are 
not surprised to find them re-issued in a cheaper form. 

Michael Angelo Buonarroti; the Story of his Life and Labours, 
C. Black, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge.  (Macmillan).— 

he autotypes which adorn this handsome volume are both in- 
teresting in themselves and have moreover been produced with a 
great deal of skill. Mr. Black’s narrative is instructive and read- 
able. It would have been better, however, if it had been written 
in somewhat simpler English. In one passage we read how 
Filippo Lippi “could even cynically refuse to endue the conve- 
nient cl of marriage, kindly proffered for his use by Po 
Eugenius.” In spite of this po me the book deserves to take 
a high place among the works on art of the year. 

The Holy Bible. The Handy-Volume Edition. radbury, 
Agnew, and Co.)—The editor statesin his preface that he believes 
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that “the opportunity is now for the first time given to possess 
the Holy Scriptures in a light and handy form, printed in a ty 
large, clear, and easy to be read—capable of being used by the 
weakest without fatigue, by the aged with comfort.” We cannot 
pang say whether this edition in all these good qualities has 

no rival. It certainly deserves all the praise that the editor 
bestows upon it. We may add, too, that the references are un- 
usually copious. The weakest is the introduction to the 
various books, which had much better have been left out al- 
together. 

L’histoire de France; racontée & mes petits-enfants. Par 
M. Guizot. Tome quatriéme. (Paris: Librairie Hachette).—We 
can do no more than notice the publication of the fourth volume 
of M. Guizot’s History of France. We hope that some day it 
also will be published in a handy-volume edition. The grand- 
children for whom it is written must have strong hands indeed if 
they can hold this heavy volume for many minutes together. 
Though we cannot here enter into any criticism of the merits of this 
interesting work, we can nevertheless express a strong hope that in 
the education of English children it will supplant many a foolish 
French book that is at present put into their hands. 

The Vanity Fair Album, by Jehu Junior. Vol. VI. (Vanity 
Fair Office).—In the first five volumes of this Show of Sove- 
reigns, Statesmen, Judges, and Men of the Day, nearly all the 
great folk have been exhibited. Though the net has had to be 
thrown more widely, and a shoal of the lesser fry caught, yet 
neither artist nor author shows any falling-off in cleverness. 

Gath to the Cedars: Experiences of Travel in the Holy Land 
and Palmyra during 1872, by 8. H. Kent. (Warne and Co.)— 
The narrative of these travels is pleasantly enough written and is 
fairly interesting. The traveller saw a good deal, and what she 
saw she has known how to describe. She does not in one or two 
places —— so carefully as she ought to have done between 
the facts of history and mere legends. She speaks positively of 
seeing the very window at Damascus from which St. Paul was let 
down, and the very spot on the causeway where he was converted. 
She seems also to find in the fact that Abraham's oak stands by 
itself a verification of “ what is said to be the most exact Scriptural 
rendering of the ‘the oak of Mamre.’” There is a very 
interesting photograph of the author taken standing by her horse 
= Bve midst of a group of Bedouins under the grand arch at 

Gualy Two Shoes’ Picture Book, with twenty-four illustra- 
tions, and The Marquis of Carabas’ Picture Book, with thirty-two 
illustrations, by Walter W. Crane. Printed in colours by 
Edmund Evans. Walter Crane's illustrations 
are as amusing as ever. e would especially recommend to the 
notice of all infant schoolmistresses “‘ The Absurd A.B.C.,” which 
is given at the end of the second of the above books. 

m Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. we have received some 
very pretty cards for Christmas and New Year’s Day. Among these 
the Old Nee yen Christmas Pictures by Mr. H. S. Marks, A.R.A., 
are unusually good. 

A Rare and Choice Collection of Queens and Kings and Other 
Things. (Chatto and Windus).—We have not space to spare to 
the full title of this strange medley of nonsense. It claims to 

designed and written by S. A. the Princess Hesse 
Schwartzbourg, and it is “imprinted in gold and many colours b 
the Brothers Dalziel at their Camden Press.” It is comical enoug 
at the first reading, but, if we may venture to say it, its humour 
will not be found to wear well. 

The Boy Slave in Bokhara, by David Ker, Author of “On the 
Road to Khiva.” Illustrated. (King and Co.)—Mr. Ker in the 
preface to this story tells us that “he has attempted to convey 

muine information in a more attractive form than that of a mere 
= statistical report.” The story will be found interesting enough, 
though it weil | have suited our taste better if there had been 
somewhat less of killing in it. We have unfortunately lost that 
hearty relish for violent deaths of all sorts which in our early years 
carried us through even one of Mr. Ainsworth’s novels. The day once 
was when we should have admired the cunning art which closed 
a chapter thus:— Ten minutes later, the officer came slowly back, 
wiping his sword on his horse’s mane; and the desert vultures set- 
tle down upon nine carcases which had once been the best soldiers 
of the Emir.” 

Lizzie Hepburn; or, Every Cloud has a Silver Lining. (Nelson 
and Sons).—We did not look very far into this story for the young. 
In the second chapter the heroine, an orphan girl nine or ten years 
old, comes across a yous German who, finding that she is looking 
forward to meeting her dead mother in Heaven, says, “ You are too 
old for such nonsense to be taught you any more. There is no 
such place as heaven.” The girl gets bewildered, and that night 
refused to say her prayers. “The first dark drop of unbelief had 
disturbed the placid waters of the child’s mind.” Quite as mis- 
chievous as the young German is the author who, in writing a 
book for children, would trouble their minds by letting them so 
much as know that there are those who deny the existence of a 
future state. 

The Carbridges : a Suburban Story, by M. Bramston, Author of 
“Erick Thorburn.” With original illustrations. (Warne and Co.) 
—Those who have had enough of striking adventures which never 
could have happened, and still more striking characters that never 
could have existed, will perhaps find in this quiet story of middle- 
class life a é poocamage companion for a winter's evening. It is well 
written and some of the characters are cleverly drawn. 


Elsie's Expedition, by F. E. Weatherly, M.A. The illustrations 


by H. Cross. (Warne and Co.)—Alice in Wonderland has seen a 
host of imitations, and this story is one of them. A young critie 
to whom we submitted this book remarked, “ Alice is very good, 
and there might be two Alices, but after that you cannot put up 
with them.” 

The Ice-Maiden ; and other Stories, by Hans Christian Andersen. 
Translated from the Danish by Mrs. Bushby. With drawings by 
Zwecker. New edition. (Griffith and Farran).—We are glad to 
see a fresh edition of one of the most pathetic of Hans Andersen’s 
stories. Zwecker’s illustrations are for the most part good, though 
he has failed, as well he might fail, to picture the strange kind of 
beauty which the writer has given to the Ice-Maiden. 

The Works of William Sha ve. Edited by Charles Knight. 
With three hundred and forty illustrations by Sir Jobn 
Gilbert, A.R.A. (Routledge and Sons).—In this reprint of Knight's 
popular edition we have all the plays given us in two fair-sized 
volumes. ‘The type is clear, and Sir John Gilbert’s illustrations, 
though not new, are interesting. j 

Little Blue Eyes; and other Field and Flower Stories, by the 
Author of “My Young Days.” With twelve illustrations. 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday).—These stories are prettily 
enough written, and will be enjoyed by little children. The author 
would have done better, however, if she had been more careful 
always to keep on the level of her youthful reader’s understand- 
ing. What meaning wil! a mere child get out of such a word as 
“ecstacy ”? and why is Lamartine suddenly into the story 
without even a line to tell the child who he is? The illustrations, 
we must not forget to add, are good. 

The Life of an Elephant, by the Author of “The Life of a 
Bear.” With twenty-four illustrations ; and Mrs. Mouser, by 
the Author of “ Aunt Annie’s Stories.” With twenty illustrations. 
(Both published by Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday).—These two 
stories are in the large clear type that a child delights in who has 
just learnt to read, but still reads with effort. The stories are 
fairly well written, interesting enough, as we have found by trying 
it, to win a child’s attention and keep him from his play. The 
numerous illustrations add to the interest of the stories. 

Though not printed in quite so a type, yet much the same 
can be said of Our Games: a Story for Children, by Mary Hamil- 
ton, and Katie Summers: a Little Tale for Little Readers, hy Mrs. 
Charles Hall. (Both published by Marcus Ward and Co.) 

Little Wide-Awake: a Story Book for Little Children, by Mrs. 
Sale Barker. With nearly four hundred illustrations. (Rout- 
ledge).—This book, with its gay outside, its abundant woodcuts, 
its stories, and its verses, would please the little ones, whether 
they had either just learnt to read to themselves or still knew of 
other way into the letterpress of books than through the eyes of 
others. 

The Story of a Summer Day, by the Author of “The Busy Bee.” 
With twenty-four illustrations by E. Froment. (Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday).—Like one or two other of the books for children, 
this pretty story is so written and so printed that it will be within 
the grasp of a very young scholar. The Scotch phrases that 
now and then occur in it will, however, cause no small difliculty. 
It is a pity that the illustrations are so poor. 

A Cruise in the “ Acorn,” by Alice Jerrold. With six illustra- 
tions in gold and colors (sic). (Mareus Ward and Co.)—We 
have here the interesting adventures of two children of twelve and 
nine years of age, who, having a father and mother unusually free 
from anxious thoughts, are allowed to go out boating alone. 
They get lost on an island, and their boat drifts away. 

essrs. De La Rue’s Diaries come up to that high standard ef 
general and astronomical excellence which they have so long main- 
tained. Their Desk Diary especially deserves high praise, while 
their velvet-bound Pocket Book is all that the giver, if not that the 
receiver, of a present could desire. 

Marcus Ward’s Indelible Concise Diary is again published in 
the same convenient divisions to which we have more than once 
called attention. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


of the correspondence of Ludwig Feuerbach*, 
published along with an imperfect biographical sketch and 
some fragmentary philosophical remains, contributes little to 


modify the picture presented by the even more imperfect memoir. 


by Beyer, but much to complete and confirm it. Although but 
few of the letters, taken singly, are of any extraordinary interest, 
they collectively constitute a highly spirited and evidently accurate 
portrait of an exceedingly attractive character. The most con- 
spicuous trait disclosed is poneye the writer's transparent sincerity, 
a characteristic extending to the manner as well as the matter of 
his epistles. The utter absence of any attempt at writing for effect 
is richly compensated by his habit of only writing when there is 
something to say; while the pithiness thus imparted to his style 
tends to crystallize into little sparkling aphorisms. The tendency 
to employ concrete im as substitutes for abstract conceptions is 
very marked, and is indeed the outward and visible sign of the 
intellectual bent which led Feuerbach to make religion the 
spiritualization of human feeling, and to deduce all metaphysics 
from sensuous perceptions. His was manifestly a poetic and artistic 
nature, driven into philosophy by the want of an adequate gift 

* Ludwig Feuerbach in seinem Brie! und Ne sowie in sei 
Wen K. Gans” Bde. aig: 

inter. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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of lyrical or pictorial expression, and the relentless blows which he 
subsequently dealt against metaphvsics were in part the expression 
of his instinctive dissatisfaction. The first letters in the collection, 
addressed to his parents, vividly paint the first University experi- 
ences of the young student, his measureless contempt for Paulus, 
his enthusiasm for Daub, his resolution, to the consternation of 
his father, to devote himself to the study of philosophy. An un- 
fortanate blank prevents.our learning his impressions of Hegel, 
and we encounter nothing of special interest until we arrive at his 
— affectionate correspondence with his betrothed, previously 
to their. establishment on the slenderest and most precarious-income 
in the castle of Bruckberg. Some letters from Dr. Ruge afford a 
glimpse ofthe plans and wishes of the Radicals in philosophy and 

litics during the decade preceding 1848; but Feuerbach’s own 
etters, which would have been far more interesting, are not pub- 
lished. Some letters to his wife give a lively picture of the philo- 
sopher’s.own attitude during the Revolution, and prove that he 
knew howto unite intensesympathies with democracy in the abstract 
with a sober and practical estimate of the actual situation. This 
wes not generally understood, and he sutfered much in popularity 
from: the collapse of the extreme party by which his principles had 
been so noisily essed, and with which he was generally 
identified by publie opinion. In defining “the Essence of 
Christianity ” had moreover defined his own limits as 
an independent thinker, and his later writi are little 
but repetitions of ideas already expressed. His last vears, 
clouded. by pecuniary troubles, and even privations, were never- 
theless cheered by numerous tokens of sympathy. Some of the 
letters from admirers here printed are indeed ridiculous for their 
indiscriminate adulation and bigoted arrogance; but this cannot 
be said of the intellectual homage of Moleschott, or of the frank 
and artless thy of Konrad Deubler, a simple man of the 
people. The collection as a whole gives a most favourable impres- 
sion of the sterling worth of Feuerbach’s character, his intellectual 
honesty and fearless pursuit of truth, his entire disinterestedness 
in all transactions, his independence of popular approval, his 
patience and good humour under the most painful privations, the 
genuineness of his philanthropy, and the truly philosophic sobriety 
of his life. The literary remains now first printed, contribute 


nothing to the illustration of Feuerbach’s mental history, but, 
occasionally express a striking thought with the aphoristic terse-. 


ness charaeteristic of his style. 

From one: point of view Mile. Assing’s publication of her uncle’s 
and aunt's love letters* may be regarded as her crowning indis- 
cretion, inasmuch as she has never before published any correspond- 
ence so obviously designed to be strictly private, or emanating from 
persons whose wishes and feelings she was equally bound to re- 
spect. The impropriety, however, if not excused, 1s yet abated, 
by: the fact of these letters being so very private that it is 
frequently, anything but easy to understand what they are 
about. The editor has not vouchsafed a word of commentary, 
and without a commentary every second or third allusion 
is unintelligible. Nothing is perfectly clear save the uncom- 
fortableness of both parties, and not without reason. So far 
as we can make out, Varnhagen appears throughout the first half 
ofthe correspondence as attached to two ladies at once—the gifted 
Rabel, fourteen years older than himself, and a certain Fanny, 
inferior in mind, but, it may be assumed, superior in personal 
attractions. “I shall certainly,” he naively says, “marry one or 
the other of you.” Many a xan in his situation has found at last 
that he could have neither; but Rahel, who indeed had no time to 
lose, seems to have urged on a decision which resulted in her 
favour. It was disinterested at any rate, for both lovers were in the 
neediest cireumstances, and Rahel nts her own family con- 
nexions in the most unfavourable light. These impediments,com- 
plicated with some strange unpleasantness in which that universal 
iischief-maker Clemens Loentano was concerned, delayed the ful- 
tilment of the engagement for several years. The correspondence, 
beginning in 1808, terminates in 1813, leaving the lovers still in 
suspense. It is a doleful business altogether, and the reader has 
need to bear in mind the singular felicity of the union, when at last 
accomplished, not to find it utterly depressing. Neither are its 
melancholy and mystery relieved by any extraordinary energy of 
expression or liveliness of anecdote, though Rahel’s rhts are 
oecasionally deep and true. There is a great dearth of notices of 
celebrated persons, and the absence, or at least the suppression, of 
patriotic feeling at so anxious a crisis in German history is very 
surprising. 

“ Pictures of Bolivian Civilization”+ may appear somewhat of a 
misnomer, and the impression will not be removed m more 
intimate acquaintance with the thing signified. Herr Mossbach, 
however, assures us that the disorders of Bolivian society are mostly 
on the surface, and that the interminable anarchy of the country is 
compatible with a reasonable amount of security for life and pro- 
perty, at least for foreigners. The people have fortunately no anti- 
pathy to foreigners as such, and if the latter avoid mixing them- 
selves up in domestic broils, they may pursue their avocations in 
peace, subject only to a forced contribution now and then. The 
effect of these disturbances on industry may be fairly estimated 
from Mr. Mossbach’s narrative, and although he has enough of 
vexation to record, it certainly would appear that his complaints 
lie less against the soldiers than the lawyers. He was manager of 

* Biri hsel zwischen Vi und Rahel. 2 Bde. Leipzig: Brock- 

ikanischen Republik. Von E. 


+ Bolivia. Culturbilder aus einer siidamerikanischen 
Mossbach. Leipzig: Barth. London: Williams & Norgate. 


‘known stanza, to which little can 
‘confirmation and illustration. This Herr Hacker has done very 
‘agreeably. 


a copper mine, and the consequent confinement to one spot, as well 
as the loss of journals and sketches on his return home, excuses 
almost total absence of information respecting the topography or 
natural history of the country. His pictures of its intestine com- 
motions, on the other hand, are most graphic; we have 
skirmishes, battles, sieges, executions, adventures with maraudi 
parties, and all other appropriate concomitants of continuous 
anarchy. Two successive Presidents are drawn to the life—Dr. 
Linares, pale, grave, anxious, wasted by the cares of precarious 
power; and the easy-tempered General Acha, . against his will 
in the Presidential seat by an ambitious wife. On the whole, the 
prospects of the country do not seem encouraging. It turns in 
a vicious circle; the want of an outlet for its vast natural wealth 
diverts the energies of the people from industry to civil war; and 
civil war deters the foreign capital which would remove the ob- 
structions to industry. Judging from Herr Mosshach’s account, 
there is no lack of intelligence among the white inhabitants, and 
the patient, docile Indians would make an admirable peasantry. 
The mixed race, as usual, is the least promising, and unfortunately 
constitutes a large element in the population. 

In an essay on “ the Spontaneous Decomposition of Christianity 
and the Religion of the Future” E. von Hartmann * appears as an 
inquirer after a principle of intellectual unity adapted to supply 
the void which he assumes to be created by the decay of —— 
religion. The first part of the essay is purely negative, directed 
however, not against orthodox Christianity, but inst the 
compromise attempted by liberal Protestantism. e critical 
merits of this school are fully admitted, but the author con- 
tends that the endeavour to restore a religious system to its 
original purity must necessarily result in its destruction, the pure 
original, when recovered, proving unsuited to the cireum- 
stances which have arisen in the interim. Materialism being 
equally unacceptable from the religious point of view, on account 
ot its want of religious feeling, the author falls back upon Oriental 
Pantheism as a system capable of combining absolute freedom of 
research with devotional fervour. The merits and some of the 
defects of Brahminism and Buddhism are acutely pointed out, and, 
while too much wedded to the theory of his own great work to free 


‘himself verbally from the pessimism of these Indian systems, the 


writer makes concessions which are equivalent to a virtual re- 
tractation on several points. He has probably discovered that it: 
is one thing to construct a cosmogony in theory, and another to 
make the actual-world work tolerably in practice. Schopenhauer 
would have derided such an endeayour,and his disciple’s attempting 
it proves that he no longer occupies the same ground. In sodiiiine 
his views, however, he has lost nothing of his vigour and incisive- 
ness, nor of that clear perception of external reality and of a per- 
vading intelligence which distinguishes him so favourably from 
German idealists on the one hand and from materialists on the other. 

Dr. Pfleiderer endeavours + to exhibit the process of decomposition 
at work in another class of ideas—those, namely, of the character- 
istically English school of philosophy as personified in Hobbes and 
Locke—which he represents as attaining their logical resolution in 
the ee of Hume. The leading pu of his very candid 
and able work is to insist on the rehabilitation of the German 
school of idealistic philosophy, which he seems to considera natural 
— to the triumphs of Sedan and Paris. 

r. Diihring’s } philosophical system is announced as a new one; 
but, so far as the publication has yet proceeded, it is not easy to say, 
wherein the novelty consists. 

The idea of a general dictionary of self-taught geniuses is, so 
far as we know, original. There is something inviting about: it, 
but the attempt to reduce it to practice results in the concoction ofa 
most singular medley. The first part of Dr. Wittstock’s Dictionary § 
on this principle brings together Alsop, Jischines, Astor; Audubon, 
Eugene Aram, and Pietro Aretino. 

Another writer on education ||, taking Goethe for his text, en- 
deayours to analyse the poet’s character with especial reference to 
the influence of hereditary descent, both on the paternal and 
maternal side. Goethe has already done this. himself.in a, well- 
added except.in the way. of 


A History of the Railway System of Prussia, by. Landrath 
Schreiber §, is in a measure supplemented by a little work on, the 
regulation of railway freights, iM Councillor Jonas.** The writer 
recommends the. English system of the establishment of maximum. 
rates of transport. 

A. volume on the History of Primitive Mankind, by Dr. F. 
Ratzel tt, and another on the Constitution and Life of Plants, by 


* Die Selbstzersetzung des Christenthums und die Religion der Zukunft. 
Von E. von Hartmann. Berlin: Duncker. London: Asher & Co. 

+ Pmpirismus und Skepsis in D. Hume’s Philosophie. Von Dr. E. 

Jursus der Philosophie. Von Dr. E. Diibring. Leipzig: Kosching, 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Autodidakten-Lexikon. Von Dr. A. Wittstock. Lief. 1. Leipzig; 
Mentzel. London: Asher & Co. 

|| Goethe's piidagogischen Studien. Von L. 
Hacker. Erste Studie. Erlangen : Deicherte London: Asher & Co. 

{| Die Preussischen Eisenbahnen und ihr Verhiiltniss zum Staat, 1834- 
1874. Von Schreiber; Landrath. Berlin: Ernst & Korn. mn: 
Asher & Co. 

** Uber die Stellung der Preise fiir die Leistungen der. Eisenbahnen. 
bane Regierungsrath. Berlin: Ernst & Korn. London: Asher 


t+ Die Vi ichte des europiiischen Menschen. Yon Dr. F. Ratecl. 
Minchen : bourg. London: Asher & Co 
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Dr. Thom6é* , are favourable examples of the neat little scientific 
library, “‘ The Forces of Nature,” of which they form a part. 

The first volume of C. Wachsmuth’s work on Ancient Athens + 
is devoted to the topography of the city, tracing the vicissitudes of 
its public edifices from the earliest ages to the period of Justinian. 
A second volume will treat of these buildings, with reference to 
the use to which aoe —_, whether for official, sacred, or 
domestic purposes. e work is one of very great importance and 
value, testifying to a thorough acquaintance both with ancient 
authorities and modern topographers, and written in a simple 
and perspicuous style. A review of the labours of ancient and 
modern explorers is prefixed, as also a dissertation on the soil, 
climate, oul physical configuration of Attica. 

Another famous city of antiquity is the subject of a work by Dr. 
G. A. Zimmermann f, who, under the guise of an account of 
Ephesus in the first century of the Christian era, has written 
almost a complete history of the city. His principal attention is 
naturally bestowed on the temple and the worship of Artemis, to 
which he ascribes a Semitic origin. There is also an interesting 
chapter on the commercial resources which contributed so mate- 
rially to the splendour of the —— and its services, and con- 
sequently to the chief hold which Ephesus retains on the interest 
of modern days. Dr. Zimmermann himself treats the national 
creed in a narrow and puritanic spirit, and is quite incapable of 
entering into the feelings of a patriotic Ephesian. 

It is much to say of any man that he has exhausted so extensive 
a subject as the history and bibliography of chess § ; yet it is hard 
to telews that subsequent labourers in this field will find any- 
thing but gleanings after Dr. van der Linde. Every known work 
on the subject is most fully described in his volumes, which con- 
tain in addition upwards of five hundred diagrams chiefly derived 
from ancient works of extreme rarity; and he has only to 
acknowledge two limitations to his omniscience—the unhappy dis- 
appearance from the earth of F. Vicent’s problems, printed at 

alencia in 1495, and the impossibility of registering all the pro- 
ductions of a periodical literature which, in the shape of chess 
columns in the newspapers, already extends as far as Honolulu. 
The author’s researches on the history of chess possess much in- 
terest even for general readers. At the expense of a prodigious 
number of myths, romances, and inaccurate reports, the first 
authentic notice of the game as we have it is pronounced to exist 
in the Arabian historian Masudi, in the first half of the tenth 
century. Its origin, however, was undoubtedly Indian, but Herr 
van der Linde considers that even this cannot be traced with 
certainty beyond about. 800 a.p., and that it was not until its 
transplantation to Persia and Arabia that it emerged from the 
stage of the chaturanga or four-handed chess, in which the 
moves were partly determined by the cast of dice. From this 
time its progress was rapid, and Herr van der Linde’s work con- 
tains a number of most interesting notices of the traces it 
has left in the chivalric literature of the middle ages. The 
Jewish literature of the subject is: also a highly interest- 
ing section, specially contributed by the eminent Rabbini- 
cal authority, Dr. Steinschneider. The development of the powers 
of the -_— and rook is the subject of an interesting investiga- 
tion, C om pa perhaps as a reaction from the patience they 
are compelled to exercise, have notoriously established a character 
for acrimonious pugnacity among themselves. Our author is no 
exception ; he is perpetually assailing somebody or other, and his 
assaults admit of no quarter.. He cannot endure to hear an anta- 

onist out; his very quotations of unacceptable matter bristle with 
kets enshrining little peppery notes of exclamation, or ejacula- 
tions of immeasurable diedaaa One special object of his animosity 
is the late Professor Duncan Forbes,.whom he accuses of having 
falsified the history of chess’ by palming off fictitious transla- 
tions from the Oriental languages in order to conceal his 
——— of them. This serious charge demands an answer. 

e is also indignantly contemptuous of Philidor and his school, 
whom he treats much as Mr. Ruskin treats the representatives of 
the Renaissance. The Italian method of castling is another pet 
antipathy. These harmless infirmities of temper make the book 
almost as amusing as itis valuable, which is saying much. Not the 
least entertaining part of the work is the concluding section, de- 
voted to such curiosities: as chess in dream-books, in tableawr 
vivants, &e. and such derivatives from chess as the game of 


draughts. 
The Waltharius || is a romantic of the tenth century, 
com in Latin on a Virgilian el, but animated by a truly 


Teutonic spirit. The authorship is ascribed to Ekkehard, Dean of 
St. Gall, assisted by a monk named Geraldus. The German ver- 
sion, by J. V. Scheffel, the well-known humorous poet, is exceed- 
ingly spirited, and superior to the original, which appears to us to 
be too highly rated by the editor, Herr Holder. The text and the 
translation are printed on opposite pages, with a valuable accoms 
paniment of notes and illustrations. 


* Bau und. Leben der Pflanzen. Von Dr.O.W.Thomé. Miinchen: |! 
Asher & Co. 


Oldenbourg. London: 
+ Die Stadt Athen im Alterthum. Von Curt Wachsmuth. Bd. 1. 
Leipzig: Teubner. London: Asher.& Co. 


Ephesos im ersten christlichen Jahrhundert. Von Dr. G. A. Zimmer- 
ipzig: Brockhaus. | the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. B, Fy 
Von A. van der Linde. |) 


mann. Leipzig: London: Asher & Co. 
und Litteratur des Schachspiels. 
2 Berlin: Springer. London: Tritbner & Co. 


utscher rtragung dui en von J. V. Seheffel' und A. |. 
mi: Trtibner & Co. 


Holder. Stuttgart : Metzler. London 


After a thorough and very interesting examination of the various 
theories of the composition of the Nibelungenlied advanced since 
the time of Dr. * arrives: at following 
results. The Siegfried legend, originally a pure myth, was inter- 
woven with the history of Attila and of Gunther, King of the 
Burgundians, about the middle of the fifth century, and received 
its final form about a century later. Much about this period it 
was adopted by the Norse Scalds. It first received a written form 
from Conrad, a scribe of Passau, towards the end of the tenth 
century. This version was in Latin, whether in prose or verse is 
uncertain. Some time in the twelfth century this composition 
formed the groundwork of a German epic, corresponding in essen- 
tials to the Nibelungenlied as we now have it. The author was 
an Austrian, who is to be identified with the author of the verses 
known as Kiirenberg’s Strophes. It is uncertain which member of 
the Kiirenberg family he was; if Magenes von Kiirenberg, the date 
of the poem would be about 1130; if Conrad, about thirty years 
later. In either case it was twice subjected to revision towards 
the end of the century, and both versions are still extant. Origin- 
ally composed for aristocratic circles, it was adopted by the people 
when French taste began to prevail at Court, and became a 
thoroughly national poem. These conclusions are in the main 
those of Pfeiffer, whose theory Dr. Fischer regards as thoroughly 
established. 

Paul Lindau f is a smart writer, somewhat too conscious of his 
smartness. His collected essays are of some interest as demon- 
strating that liveliness is not unknown to German criticism ; they 
were scarcely worth reproducing for their intrinsic merits. The 
most important, perhaps, is a very careful and appreciative review 
of Paul Heyse’s Kinder der Zeit. Robert Hamerling’s comedy, 
Teut, is treated with much severity. One of the most amusing of 
the minor essays is a satire on the German Universities’ neglect of 
the living German lang A French student is supposed to 
arrive eager to penetrate the secret of the superiority of German 
intellectual culture; but to retire in dismay on discovering that, 
although he will find every facility for prosecuting the study of the 
Nibelungenlied, there is no provision bor making him acquainted 
with Goethe, Schiller, or Lessing. 

“Signets,” { by F. Kiinberger, is also a collection of reprints 
from periodicals, but mostly relating to political or ecclesiastical 
subjects. The writer, an mI meen wields a lively pen, 
and is successful in his sarcastic sallies against the Ultramontane 
ony 5 The political articles are less satisfactory, their pungency 
not being tempered with any portion of the conciliatory spirit so 
essential in a State made up of diverse nationalities, the weakest of 
which is too strong to be ridden over roughshod. 

The establishment of a German journal of high li preten- 
sions entirely devoted to the affairs of Italy§ is an undertaking 
which will enlist the sympathies of all who are interested in that 
country. Without disparagement to the rapid growth of literary 
taste and intelligence in Italy, it is nevertheless certain that she 
cannot as yet command either the mature erudition which Ger- 
many can contribute to the examination of her history, or the 
foreigner’s dispassionateness of judgment on her internal affairs. 
Three of the most remarkable essays in the number, however, are by 
Italian writers. Signor Bonghi institutes a comparison between the 
ecclesiastical legislation of Italy and of Germany, freely criticizing 
both, and arriving at the conclusion that the solution consists in 
handing over Church matters to the exclusive control of the laity. 
It may be questioned whether the patriotic laity in either country 
take sufficient interest in ecclesiastical affairs to give the experi- 
ment.a chance. Signor Sonmnino investigates the métayer system 
of tenure in vogue in Tuscany, endeavouring to account for its 
exceptional success in that region; and Signor Fontanelli plunges 
into the mysteries of the Italian paper currency. ‘There are also 
articles on the French invasion of Sicily in 1674-78, on some 
recently discovered particulars respecting Leonardo da Vinci, on the 

resent political situation, and other topics. A most. promising 
beginning has been made, and itis much to be hoped that the Jtalia 
will soon be able to exchange its present irregular publication for 
the status of an established periodical. 


* Die Forschungen iiber das Nibelungenlied seit Karl Lachmann. Fine 

krénte Preisschrift von Dr. H. Fischer. Leipzig: Vogel. London: 

Yilliams & Norgate. 

t+ Gesammelte Aufsiitze. Beit zur Li ichte der Gegenwart. 
Von Paul Lindau. Berlin: Asher & Co. 
Von F. Kiirnberger. Hamburg: Meissner. London-- 
Nutt. 

§ Italia. Herausgegeben von K. Hillebrand. Bd. 1. Leipzig: Hart 
& Sohn. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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ONE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 


Copies of the following Pictures have been recent! id at large pricvs Original 
Works of of Mr. JOHN LINNELL. Sen. 


THE MOU? BEATS size 39 by 28 .. date 1870, 
THE TIMBER WAGGON ....... o 1870, 
HE PIPING SHEPHERD oe 
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James's. 


Des S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
with “Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “Night of the Crucifixion,” 

of the Cross.” “ Christian Martyrs,”” &e.— DORE GALLERY. 35 New Bond Street. 
Ten to 5 to Six. Brilliantly lighted at dusk and on dull days. Admission, Is. 


LIJAH WALTON’S PAINTINGS (Eastern, Alpine, Welsh, 


&c.) EXHIBITION. including Mr. Walton’s Work duri OPEN 
at Burlington Gallery, 191 Piccadilly. Ten till Dusk.. —Admission, with Catalogue 


WELSH SCENERY. By ELIJAH WALTON.—The 


ginal Drawings of WELSH Y.and a number of Alpine wings, 
now the above Exhibition of Mr. Wal Works. 


FORTUNY. —Thecelebrated PICTURE of the CONNOISSEUR, 
by the late M. FORTUNY, is now on View at ARTHUR Toorn’'s Fine Art Gallery. 
5 Haymarket, opposite Her Majesty's Theatre. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY'S FACSIMILES in COLOUR 


SovoLAnsirs —An ELECTION to FOUR ENTRANCE 
Teo of £30 year. One of £20, and One of £30, will be held on 


WMALVERN_ L&E eG 


This College contains two > gua CLASSICAL and the MODERN. There ie 
also a preparatory LOWER SCHOO. 

There are Boarding-Houses vue. the College Grounds, held by the Hcead-Master and 
others of his Stat? ; a Gymnasium, &c. 

Board and Tuition under Fourteen, £90; over Fourteen, £90, Non-Shareholders pay an 
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Brkieuton. LL EG 


Jatrons. 
The Lord Bishop of CHICHESTER. The Lord LECONFIELD. 

The Duke of DEVONSHIRE. The Marquis of BRISTOL, &c. 
President--The Earl of CIIICHESTER, Lord- Lieutenant of Sussex. 
Principal—The Rev. CHARLES Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
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Brizhton College offers a liberal education for the Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen. 

The Classical Division is that usual in public schools, having in view the requirements of the 
Ustversities and of the learned professions. 

The Modern Division has been organized with great care, and provides athoronshs liberaland 

practical education for Boys intended for business or the active professfun 

‘There is a good laboratory and a well-ftitted carpenter's shop. both super: tended by qualified 
instructors, 

The College is situated in the healthiest part of Brighton, the school-rooms are large and 
well ventilated, and there is an excellent playground. The climate is peculiarly fuveurable to 
Boys of de lieate constitution. 


The College is endowed with fifteen Scholarships, some tenable during the Pupils’ school 
career, others assisting the student to proceed to either of the Universities. 
fhe NEXT TERM commences on January 19, 1875. Terms fur Boarders 80 to 90 guineas 
per annum, according Ly age. The Sons of Clergymen, 69 to 70 guineas. For Non-boarders the 
tees are from £22 10s, to £31 103. per annum. 
For further particu i address the SECRETARY of the Bri ghton College, Brighton. 


(PHE UNITED SERVICES PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, 
Limited, Westward Ifo (on the N. Devon Coast). 
Patrons 
ITis Grace the Duke of NORTHU MBERLAND, D.C.L. 
Nis Grace the Duke of WELLINGTON, K.G. 
The Most Ion. the Marquis of TWEEDDALE, K.T.,G.C.B. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of LAUDERDALE. G.C.B. 
The Right Hon. Lord STRATHUNAIRN. G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 
The Right Hon, Lord NAPIER of MAGDALA, G.C.B.. G.C.S.1. 
And many distinguished Officers of both branches of the Service. 
Chairman of Council—Major-General Sir H. C. B. DAUBENEY, K.C.B. 
Mead-Master—CORMELL PRICE, M. . B. @ (late Master of the Modern Side, Iailey- 
ury College). 
Second-Master—F.W. WASLAM, B.A. (First Class Classical Tripos. 1871). 
The School opened with 60 Pupils on Sep ber 10 ; upwards of 50 additional names are 
entered for future terms. 
A_ Senior Department is attached to the School for the of Candidates for the 
various Military and Civil Services ; Boys direct from a Public rime who can bring strong 
testimony to character. are admissible. 


Ry x further particulars address the SECRETARY or the HEAD-MasTer, Westward Ho, 
von. 


N AVAL C CADETSHIPS, &&—“EASTMAN’S” 
R.N, ACADEMY, SOUTHSEA. 
In November 1873, and November 1874, One-Third and One-Fourth respectively of the Suc- 
cessful Competitors for Naval Cadetships passed from “ Eastman’s.” Pupils are received from 
Nine years of age and upwards. 


ONTINENTAL.—Special jth ENGL for the ARMY, UNI 
&e., Dinard, ENGLISH CHAPLAIN, having 
successfully pi red Candidates for the above e, now a Few VACANCIES.—A Address, 
Maison HERI. inard (Ille-et-Vilaine), France. 


| ARMY DIRECT, CONTROL, and WOOLWICH.—Rev. Dr. 


Fagar Allan Poe. 


Present—The Shah's Diary—The Old Catholics and — 


TLUGHES., Wrang. Cam., who during the last Twenty Years has passed. Three Hundred, 
has VACANCIES. Ample Assistance in Sciences, Classics, ue Castlebar Court, Ealing, W 


AN OLD RUGBEIAN, Cambridge Classical Honour Man, who 
receives Two PUPILS, will heave ONE VACANCY after Christmas. Terms, £200.— 

Address, VICAR, care of Steel & Jones, Advertising Agents, Spring Gardens, 8.W. 

To) MILITIA OFFICERS and CANDIDATES for COM- 

TIVE EXAMIN 

Captain | CHAWNER (late 77th Regiment) will 

references.—_The Manor ay Newton Valence, ‘Alton, Hants. 

OV ERSL: ADE, near Rughy.— —A first-class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, under the Rev. G WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of Corp. Chr. Coll., 

Camb., and formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School and Wellington College. 


ELICATE or BACKWARD BOYS.—A GRADUATE 
(Married) of Trin. Coll. Camb.,an old Rugbeian, has TWO VACANCIES for his 
next Term. He offers Classics, Mathematics, French, and German—a very superior home, ani 
every care and comfort fur delicate Boys; and _if desired, Shooting, Fishing. and Hunting. 
Terms, 180 to 200 Guineas,— Address, Rev. H. R. L., Holdgate Rectory, Much Wenlock. 


BRIGHTON. —Miss HANHART, successor to Miss BLUNDELL 


Miss DcRING, will have, after Christmas, a few VACANCIES in her SCHOOL 
YOUNG LADIES. Highest references.—Strafford House. Eaton Place, Brizhton. al 


PREP: ARATORY SCHOOL:—Mrs. MITCHELL, Widow 
of ae late Rev. Walter Mitchell, Vicar of iy Wilts, and formerly Vicar of St. 
Bartholomew's the Less, London, and Chaplain of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, receives a 
Favicon number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN, under Thirteen years of age, for preparation for 
bg oe blic Schools. The Education is conducted by the Misses Mi1TCHELL, with the assistance 
asters. 


References kind ly permitted to 
T he Lord Bishop of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL. 
Lady PAGET, | Harewood Place, Hanover Square, W. 
KEMAM MAICTIN, Box, The Parte Witt hers, 
N, e Hi urton, ts 
Address, Mrs. M1 CUELL, 23 Bel mont Park k, Lee, Ken SE. 
(THE 1 DAUGHTER of a DECEASED OFF ICER is anxious 
to obtain a suitable SITUATION as MORNING GOVERNESS in LONDON. Is 
experienced. Teaches French (acquired in Paris). sgt the rudiments “ Latin, Drawing 
can be and in crayons), Music, English C The highest references 
B given. —Address, J. S., care of the Rev. 8. = yoo Christ Church, Lower 


y PHY! SICIAN wishes to RECOMMEND the LADY who 
Educates his Nieces._She receives Twelve PUPILS, and has TWO VACANCIES 

after Christmas. Situation nealiy, twenty miles from London. French and German 

Resident Gouvernesses. Educational advantages great. First-rate Leses Masters. Home 

Poor moral training exceptionally good.—For terms, &c., apply, to M.D., 25 Caven- 
quare, London. 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL. —Under Contract 


for the soneepaeee of the Mails to the Mediterrancan, India, China. Japan,and Australia. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com ny despatch their Steamers trom South- 

ampton, rid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every Friday, aud leony Brindisi 

= Mails, every Monday.—Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur 
reet, S. 


H{YDROPATHY. — — SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M. D., Edin. 
For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the premises. 


B RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL. -—Facing Sea and 
Near the West Pi Central and t. Lon: 
Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies Water Serv the 
ROBERT PARK. Manager. 


Wiivarpen at the GRANVILLE. -—Replete with Home comfort. 
P.M.—Address, THE MAN AGEL, St. Lawrence-on-Sea, 


Terms on application, and 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS— 
. 
stock their Dept 3 stu Street, Works of Act of 


Works : Watcombe, near Torquay. 
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